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Courtesy Department of the Intertor 


COCHITI MAN, NEW MEXICO 


His tribe was living on the western bank of the Rio Grande 
centuries before the earliest Spanish exploration. Formidable 
adversaries they proved, in 1680, to Spanish advance. They 
are still the most conservative of Indians, cherishing at heart 
the culture and religion of their fathers, viewing askance any 
Americanization of themselves. One of the few tribes not yet 
addicted to peyote, the Cochiti represent much that is best 
in Indian life and culture. (Page 181.) 
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A New Department 


Beginning next week a department on 
Social Insurance will become a regular monthly 
feature of THE SURVEY. The value of health 
insurance and the need of it in the United 
States have been generally conceded. But the 
form it is to take and how the experience of 
Europe may be applied to this country are 


subjects of lively and fruitful debate to which 
THE SURVEY’S pages will be heartily open. 


The GISV of IT 


“IT WAS a disappointment to find social 
workers ‘scattered and negative, many olf 
them anti-war, some of them members of 
the Woman’s Peace Party, some even op- 
posing the sending of ammunition to the 
allies.” Thus writes Arthur Gleason. 
formerly a member of the staff of THE 
Survey, of his emotions when he returned 
to this country after witnessing German 
atrocities in Belgium. He still believes that 
social workers are “the finest group of per- 
sons in our American community,” but that 
they “have failed to apply their high moral 
earnestness to this war.’ Page 185. 


A BALLAD of paper, pencil and printer. 
wherein the Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
merce is caught red-handed in the belief 
that an “average wage” is food, rent and 
clothing to the man who doesn’t get it. 
Page 189. 


NEWARK, fourteenth city in the United 
States, raises millions for “show,” while 
its charitable agencies wither and fall by 
the wayside. Page 173. 


WHAT the public school superintendents 
talked about at Detroit. Page 188. 


BACK in the sixteenth century a Spanish 
padre found American Indians eating the 
peyote root and seeing “visions either 
frightful or laughable.” Today Congress 
has before it two measures aiming to sup- 
press the use of this root by Indians still 
living. Whether peyote is a religion or a 
habit-forming drug, it is declared by experts 
to be gravely injurious and its widespread 
use, Miss Seymour finds, is part of the 
whole immediate problem of the Indian 
Page 181. 


“FOR THE WORLD is more than kin 
when you have the ready tin,” sing new 
federations of charitable agencies in many 
cities. How some of them have increased 
the total gifts to philanthropy of their 
communities. Page 187. 


COLORADO a year after the coal strike 
Page 190. 


INDUSTRIES, women’s clubs, “prepared- 
ness” parades—even the public schools are 
being courted in the enthusiastic Red Cross 
campaign for a million members. Page 173. 


THE SIZE..of the sentiment opposed to 
preparedness was one of the surprises of 
last month’s Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Page 176. 


FARREACHING 
Maryland. 


THE United States Senate passes the rural 
credits bill. Page 177 


ADVOCATES of big armies, little armies 
and no armies at all meet on a common 
platform in New York city. Page 175. 


social legislation tn 


Page 174. 


IF “nothing to arbitrate” and “we must 
conduct our own business to suit ourselves” 
have disappeared as employers’ slogans 
from the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania, the miners too have learned that 
strikes are risky and compromise wise, says 
Father Curran in reviewing the recent set- 
tlement in that industry. Page 178. 


THE RED CROSS OUT FOR A 
MILLION MEMBERS 


GC REPAREDNESS is today a stir- 

ring word. But build as you will 
n army and navy as ample as you may— 
and where is preparedness without an 
adequate Red Cross?” 

With this and other arguments ad- 
«iressed to the country at large the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is vigorously prosecuting 
its campaign to secure 1,000,000 one- 
dollar members. When the campaign 
started a few weeks ago, the member- 
ship stood at 27,000. This, the organiza- 
tion points out, is in striking contrast to 
several European countries: Japan, with 
a population of 40,000,000 has 1,800,000 
Red Cross members; Russia, Germany 
and France have a million members 
each;-and Canada claims 650,000. 

While the organization is taking ad- 
yantage of such “preparedness” opinion 
as there is in the country, it is also ad- 
vancing arguments based on the dis- 
aster relief work that the American Red 
Cross is organized to do. “But it is not 
first for war that the Red Cross exists,” 
continues Seward Prosser, in charge of 
the New York campaign, from whose 
letter to brokers the sentences already 
quoted are taken. “In the event of dis- 
aster,” writes Mr. Prosser, “it is the one 
agency for relief commissioned by the 
government.” 

Already the campaign for members 
has produced notable results in a num- 
ber of cities. In ten days, Chicago, tak- 
ing 10,000 as her goal, raised her mem- 
bership from less than 1,000 to 13,000. 
The District of Columbia has jumped 
from 1,000 to 7,000. Boston,. taking 
5,000 as a goal, has nearly reached it. 
Pasadena, Cal., with 40,000 people, leads 
all cities on a per capita basis. having 
secured 1,000 members. 

Local campaign managers are adopting 
various methods. In Chicago many em- 
ployers circulated membership blanks 
among their employes. The Chicago 
Women’s Club adopted a resolution that 
each of its 2,000 members should join 
the Red Cross. The presidents of fifty 
_ other women’s organizations pledged 
themselves to bring their entire clubs. if 
possible, into the Red Cross fold. 
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Similar methods are being pursued in 
the New York city campaign, which has 


set 100,000 members as its goal. Indus- 
trial organizations are being concentrated 
upon as a profitable field. Ministers are 
being urged to preach on the services of 
the Red Cross and it is planned to dis- 
tribute membership blanks in the pews. 

At the “citizens’ preparedness parade” 


_to be held in New York city May 13, 


5,000 boy scouts, it is announced, will 
canvass the waiting marchers. 

At the headquarters of the New York 
campaign it was stated that an oppor- 
tunity to reach the homes of the city by 
giving membership blanks to all public 
school children would be appreciated. 

The campaign to date has raised the 
national membership to 75,000. 


CAMPAIGN FOR OVERTAKING 
THE COURTS 


IVE states and the District of Co- 

lumbia have established by law the 
eight-hour day for women in industry, 
and the United States Supreme Court 
has sustained them in so doing by de- 
claring valid the California statute. 

Five other states have created by law 
a period of rest for women in industry 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.M., and the Court 
of Appeals has upheld their action by 
sustaining as constitutional the law of 
New York. These courts are known to 
be eminently conservative, yet these two 
decisions are far in advance of the laws 
of thirty-eight states. 

The National Consumers’ League 
adopted in 1910 a ten years’ program of 
which one plank was a short working day 
for women and minors. Hitherto their 
effort has been directed largely toward 
removing constitutional obstacles. That 
process being now fairly complete, the 
next step is to be a campaign with the 
slogan Overtaking the courts, for the 
simultaneous adoption of the eight-hour 
day and a period of rest at night for 
women and minors, by the laggard states. 

The subject will be presented to the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction now in session at Indianapolis 
and to the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs at their approaching 
biennial meeting in New York city. 


IS NEWARK PENNY-WISE 
AND POUND-FOOLISH? 


ECAUSE Robert Treat and a band 

of fellow pilgrims from Connecti- 
cut founded a small settlement on the 
banks of the Passaic river, New Jersey, 
in May, 1666, Newark is this year mak- 
ing a gay and festive summer of it. Two 
hundred and fifty years old, she is in- 
viting the world to come and congratu- 
late her. From May 1 to September 30 
a five months’ anniversary celebration 
will be in progress, abounding with his- 
torical ceremonies, pageants, musical 
carnivals, conventions, athletic meets, 
and all the other sauces to a tempting 
birthyear menu. The city has commemo- 
rated its origin in a thousand dollar prize 
poster and has even held poetry and 
cantata competitions to show that art 
may flourish in the midst of smoke and 
industry. 

Four million dollars, if one may be- 
lieve all that he hears in the publicity 
ofice of the committee in charge, is to 
change hands on account of this pro- 
tracted celebration. Certain it is that 
$250,000 has already. been pledged in a 
popular subscription campaign that be- 
gan a year ago. Certain also is it that 
the city has bonded itself to spend a mil- 
lion and a half in erecting a permanent 
memorial building. Another $250,000 is 
declared to be forthcoming from private 
sources for monuments, statues and the 
like. And, finally, each of Newark’s 
400,000 residents (399,000, says the 
United States census, and this includes 
children and babies) is expected to spend 
$5 before October 1, if not to see what is 
going on, then just to leave himself with 
a patriotic taste in his mouth. 

And even this, one can discern, is not 
the whole story; for Newark, declare 
those who know, will welcome a million 
visitors before the last blare of trumpets 
dies on the ear and the last piece of 
bunting is laid from sight. 

Meanwhile, public-spirited citizens 
here and there are ruefully regarding the 
history and outlook of Newark’s social 
consciousness and benevolent spirit. The 
orators of her anniversary are already 
pointing with pride to the fine civic 
energy and co-operation that has made 
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TWO SIDES OF NEWARK 


Above ts the building that was once Newark Neighbor- 
now empty and dismantled because the 
city took no interest in tt 

right is the impressive thousand dollar prize 
poster with which Newark ts inviting the world to her 


hood House, 


To the 


250th anniversary 


possible this gigantic celebration. Social 
workers and others are wondering how 
these qualities can be turned to the solu- 
tion of Newark’s social problems. 


“The plain fact is,” declared one social 
worker last week, “that we can’t get 
enough money from Newark people to 
keep Newark’s poor from starving.” 
‘It is a waste,” said a business man 
asked to contribute to the anniversary 
subscription fund, “to raise all this 
money for such a purpose. Some of it 
ought to go to Newark’s charitable agen- 
c1es. 

Look, for example, at the mortality 
list of recent social agencies in this four- 
teenth city in size in the United States. 
Two years ago the Sophia Ricord House, 
a settlement largely supported by its own 
headworker, withered and died from lack 
of funds. Before that the Children’s 
Bureau, formed by the Bureau of As- 
sociated Charities to co-ordinate the work 
of children’s agencies and prevent the 
indiscriminate placing of children in in- 
stitutions, lost the support of its co- 
operating bodies and closed its doors. 

Only last January Newark. Neighbor- 
hood House was abandoned because its 
funds failed. For fifteen years this set- 
tlement had striven to bring friendliness 
and new standards of life and pleasure to 
the Slavs, Poles, Lithuanians, Italians, 
Jews and others on Newark’s east side. 
So secure was it in the hearts and daily 
plans of those to whom it ministered that 
after it had closed a committee of boys 
and men from the district pleaded for its 
reopening. But Newark had never taken 
much interest in it. Most of its meager 
budget had been contributed by one or 
two individuals and when these withdrew 
their gifts the settlement went half- 


FOR MAY 


heartedly through its Christmas activities 
and decided to cease its efforts to exist. 


Today there is one settlement. the Jew- 
ish Sisterhood, in Newark. 
And at this moment one of the citys 


most promising civic agencies, the Public 
Welfare Committee of Essex county, 
which has tried to bring the methods and 
purposes of municipal research to New- 
ark’s sprawling and unplanned govern- 
ment, is about to be abandoned. The 
date for its dissolution has been set— 
June 30. Hope is maintained by its 
friends that it may be followed by a real 
bureau of municipal, research, but hope 
of this sort is an old commodity in 
Newark. 

The reasons for Newark’s apxthy are 
stated differently by various people 


“The city shares the indifference of 
the whole state,” says Cornelia F. Brad- 
ford, head worker of Whittier House, 
Jersey City. “Newark people think New- 
ark has no needs. What money they give 
for charitable ends goes to New York 
city.” 

“Even those who give money take no 
interest in the work for which they give 
t,” declares Ernest A. Stowell, executive 
secretary of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

“Newark is not a spending city,” says 
A. W. MacDougall, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Associated Charities. “Its 
thrifty English, Scotch and German resi- 
dents have made their own money, and 
they have made it by saving. The trouble 
is not that too few people give. but that 


they give in too small amounts. New- 
ark’s social conscience has not been 
aroused.” 

No one regrets the civic spirit. team 
play and energy that have gone into 
Newark’s celebration of her nativity 
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But there are those besides social work- 
ers who see that these qualities could 
well be expended in other, more continu- 
ous efforts for the city’s good. The 
Newark Evening News recently made a 
study of one of the city’s worst wards 
In publishing the results it introduced 
the first chapter as follows: 


“How can Newark be made a better 
city to live in? To work in? To be 
born and grow up in? The News de- 
termined last November to find out. 

To know how to be better it is 
first necessary to know what is wrong. 
: The third ward may be said to 
be Newark’s most typical ward. It is 
where our extremes meet. We all know 
that. But few of us have realized the 
contrast. We are going to have a big 
celebration here soon; we are 250 years 
old. Isn’t it time we knew something 
about ourselves? Isn’t it time we ‘took 
stock’ ?” 


NEW SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN MARYLAND 


ESPITE what amounted to a dead- 

lock of several weeks, incident to 

the fight for the expansion of Baltimore 
by annexation of contiguous territory 
the Maryland Legislature passed meas- 
ures of far-reaching importance. man) 
of them in the rush of the closing hours 
Annexation was defeated. So also was 
state-wide prohibition. Instead of- the 
latter, there was put through as an ad- 
ministration measure a local option bill 
applying to Baltimore and all the now 
wet political units of the state: excep 
that the manufacture of liquor now being 
carried on in any of these wet areas is 
to he permitted to continue. even though 


they go drv. provided that the sale of 
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the liquor be confined to wet parts of the 
state or else be outside the state. 

Following the recommendations of the 
Fconomy and Efficiency Commission, of 
which President Goodnow of Johns Hop- 
kins University was chairman, the sys- 
tem of so-called “continuing appropria- 
tions.” some of which have been in effect 
from time immemorial, was abolished. 
\n amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for a state budget system was 
ordered to be submitted to the people. 
All bureaus and commissions dealing with 
labor, except the State Accident Com- 
mission, were consolidated into a Bureau 
of Labor and Statistics. 

The report of the State Educational 
Survey Commission, based upon the in- 
vestigations of Abraham Flexner and 
Frank P. Bachman of the General Edu- 
cation Board, was a complete exposé of 
the political exploitation of the schools 
of the counties of the state, with their 
more than 200,000 pupils as victims [see 
Tue Survey for February 19]. It re- 
sulted in the passage of a bill the effect 
of which is to eliminate politics, establish 
scholastic requirements for teachers, 
and stiffen up compulsory attendance. 
Schoolhouses are thrown open for use 
as neighborhood centers. 

The present child labor law was 
amended, in the face of influential op- 
position, so as to forbid work permits 
to children who cannot read and write; 
employment of children under 14 in all 
industries except canning; employment of 
children under 16 for more than 8 hours 
a day, 48 hours a week, or between 7 P.M. 
and 7 a.M.; also on the stage, in theaters 
or motion picture establishments, or on 
any machine operated by any power 
other than foot or hand, or in tobacco 
factories. The age of newsboys is raised 
from 10 to 12 years. 

A drastic measure introduced at the 
instance of Dr. George Walker, chairman 
of the state-wide Vice Commission, puts 
an end to the wholesale “slaughter of 
the innocents” in certain hospitals and 
institutions [see THE Survey for May 6]. 
It forbids under severe penalty the 
separation of babies under six months 
from their mothers. 

Adult children who are financially able 
to do so are now compelled to support 
their dependent parents, instead of being 
permitted to shift responsibility upon the 
community. Adults, whether parents. 
guardians, employers or others, who con- 
tribute to the delinquency of children. 
may be haled into court by any inter- 
ested or responsible party. Circuit court 
judges are empowered to designate one 
of their number to sit in juvenile cases. 
thereby making possible the extension of 
the juvenile court system to all the coun- 
ties. 

The Board of Estimates of Baltimore 
is authorized to appropriate money to the 
Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association for 
the employment of three probation offi- 
cers to serve in the criminal courts of 
the city. 
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JOSIAH STRONG 
1847-1916 


The boards of directors of the Mary- 
land House of Correction and the peni- 
tentiary are abolished, and the manage- 
ment of both prisons is placed under a 
new Board of Prison Control which is 
to devise a plan for doing away with 
contract labor and is authorized to work 
prisoners on roads. It is also to recom- 
mend a plan by which the state may se- 
cure a penal farm. 

A Board of Motion Picture Censors is 
created. 

A mothers’ pension bill was passed 
at the last moment. It appropriates 
$5,000 to be distributed among the com- 
missioners of the counties for cost of 
administration of pension funds, and 
$10,000 to a Board of Mother’s Relief 
for like purpose in Baltimore. Balti- 
more, however, may elect to have the 
funds administered by the supervisors 
of city charities. 

The Board of State Aid and Charities 
was reorganized with the governor made 
a member and the other members so 
classified that half of them retire every 
two years. The most important provi- 
sion of this bill—and of the session, for 
that matter—was the substitution of per 
capita appropriations tu institutions in 
place of the present lump sums. This 
was a change for which leading social 
agencies have been agitating for years. 
The rates, under the new plan, are to be 
fixed by the State Board of Public Af- 
fairs. 


A PIONEER OF CHURCH 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


OSTAH STRONG is dead and with 
J his passing there was cut off at its 
source a steady stream of books, articles, 
brochures, printed sermons and lesson 
outlines that have been an important 
factor in turning the Protestant churches 
of America toward social service. 

At the beginning of the preaching of 
his social gospel, in print, the first and 
great commandment so overshadowed the 
second, that man’s duty toward his neigh- 
bor was cramped within narrow bounds 
of sect and parish. Before it closed, his 
books had reached tens of thousands of 
readers, reprinted chapters had gone out 
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almost uncounted and his monthly Gospel 
of the Kingdom had provided the neces- 
sary framework for discussion of social 
relations by Sunday school classes that 
all told must have numbered into the 
millions. 

Born in Illinois of New England par- 
ents, Dr. Strong was a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve University and Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. His first charge was 
a missionary church of thirteen members 
in Cheyenne, Wyo. Later pastorates in 
Sandusky and Cincinnati were in reality 
but brief interludes between his home 
missionary work for the Ohio State So- 
ciety and the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States. His appointment to 
the general secretaryship of the latter 
followed on the publication of his first 
hook, Our Country, which reached a cir- 
culation of 176,000 copies. Others of 
his ten volumes reached as many as 
50,000 readers. 

In 1898 Dr. Strong organized the 
American Institute of Social Service 
through which the major part of his 
work was done. Similar societies were 
formed, through his efforts, in five coun- 
tries of Europe and in Australia. 


A COURT FOR THE NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD 


ELDOM do pacifists and militarists 

have a common platform. But at 
the second convention of the World 
Court Congress, meeting in New York 
city May 2-4, there were present advo- 
cates of big armies and little armies and 
no armies at all. 

The common object which drew people 
of such diverse opinion together was to 
urge the establishment of a world court 
for the settlement of all justiciable ques- 
tions of dispute that may arise between 
nations. The agitation for “this rational 
alternative of war” was aroused at the 
first World’s Court Congress held a year 
ago in Cleveland where the World’s 
Court League was formed, with John 
Hays Hammond as president and John 
Wesley Hill as secretary, to advocate and 
by agitation and appeal to secure the 
support of all people for an international 
court. Since its organization the World’s 
Court League has been occupied in start- 
ing state branches and preparing for this 
second large and enthusiastic conven- 
tion. 

While the most rigid non-resistant re- 
sponds to the appeal for “law to replace 
war,” the world court plan does not, on 
the other hand, interfere with the prin- 
ciples of those who champion strong 
armaments. In fact, in defining its posi- 
tion, the World’s Court League, which 
called the congress, states squarely that 
“until the efficiency of an international 
court has been recognized by the laws 
and practices of civilized nations the 
league likewise recognizes the right of 
every nation to adopt adequate measures 
for national defense.” 

The majority of speakers likewise were 
agreed on the necessity for prepared- 
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OUR OWN LITTLE ANTI-PREPAREDNESS MEETING 
Ding in Des Moines Register and Leader 
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VOICE FROM THE AUDIENCE (PROBABLY HIRED BY MUNITION 
MANUFACTURERS)—BUT WHO WANTS TO BE AN ANGLE 


WORM ? 


ness not only pending the establishment 
of such a court but afterward also, in 
order that the court’s decisions might 
be backed up. Thus ex-President Taft, 
who discussed the United States Supreme 
Court as a Prototype of a World Court, 
departed from his manuscript to say that 
he believed in an armed force to add to 
moral suasion. Oscar S. Straus main- 
tained it “our duty” to prepare to be a 
strong nation that we may maintain our 
right and our justice; Mabel T. Board- 
man, of the American Red Cross, af- 
firmed that there was more actual agree- 
ment in America of the necessity of being 
armed than we are conscious of; ex- 
Secretary of War Jacob Dickenson de- 
clared conbativeness, on proper occasion, 
to be entirely “consistent with a spirit 
of peace and even a spirit of Christian 
humility.” 

But, however speakers and audience 
differed as to the need of defense meas- 
ures, all were decided that a world court 
would minimize the possibility of force 
and be a step nearer in world peace. 

The project of an international court 
of justice was adopted in principle by 
the forty-four states composing the sec- 
ond Hague Conference in 1907; it was 
endorsed by the Institute of International 
Law in 1912; and since 1907 it has re- 
ceived the hearty support of all the 
leading powers, including Great Britain 
and Germany. 


WHILE ON THE OTHER, 
HAND THE DEFENSELESS 
AND PEACELOVING ANCLE- 
WORM. WHO BEGAN LIFE 
BEFORE THE DINOSAUR, 
HAS SURVIVED THE 
COUNTLESS AGES AND 
STILL THRIVES IN PEACEFUL 


CONSIDER THE: 
UNHAPPY DINOSAUR! 
ALLARMOR. PLATE 
AND NO BRAINS. 

HE IS Now 


EXTINCT 
THERE BY PROVING 
THAT PREPAREDNESS 
1S A FAILURE 


PROFUSION e 


WHY THEN 
SHOULD Wwe 
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FUTURE FOREIGN POLICIES 
AND PREPAREDNESS 


PRIL 28 and 29 there was held in 
Philadephia a national conference 
to discuss questions of the future foreign 
policy of the United States and prepared- 
ness. This conference, which constituted 
the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, brought together leading au- 
thorities to discuss America’s position 
after the war. It was called in response 
to a widespread demand both on the 
part of those in favor of and those op- 
posed to the policy of preparedness that 
some steps should be taken to ascertain 
what the United States is preparing for, 
since upon the principles of the foreign 
policy which we are willing to maintain 
will depend to a very considerable extent 
the nature and scope of our military and 
naval preparedness. 

This conference was held in the form 
of six special sessions, each of which was 
addressed by from four to six speakers, 
representing all possible shades of opin- 
ion and thought on the different phases 
of the general problem. There is space 
here for no more than a brief mention 
of some of the significant points that 
were made by the speakers. 

Prof. Simon N. Patten of the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania”emphasized, as did 
most of the speakers, that the proper 
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form for defence for the United States 
must be a naval defence, and urged that 
our defence should consist of fast cruis- 
ers and submarines rather than battle- 
ships. By doing this and by keeping 
only a small army, we put ourselves in a 
position where instinctive fear cannot 
force us into aggressive action because 
we would not be prepared, whereas if 
well equipped with fast cruisers and sub- 
marines, we would prevent any foreign 
enemy from obtaining a serious foothold 
on our shores. Dr. Patten counselled 
against our adopting, in the present 
U-boat crisis, any policy which might 
prove a boomerang to us in our own 
future defence. 

Edward A. Filene of Boston predicted 
serious taxation, tariff, and labor difh- 
culties after the war, if the race for 
armament continues, and urged the plat- 
form of the League to Enforce Peace, 
which provides for a league of all na- 
tions to whip the man who first violates 
the peace agreement. Mr. Filene pre- 
dicted that this present war will be known 
as the great social war in the future. 

Walter Lippman, of the New Republic, 
urged that we rest our foreign program 
on an alliance with England. 

Truly wonderful heights of crowd 
psychology were reached at the Friday 
evening session, which was addressed by 
Secretary Daniels, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard of the New York Evening Post, 
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Charles E. Jefferson and Henry D. Esta- 
brook of New York. This session be- 
came a plain but perfectly friendly argu- 
ment between “antagonists” of prepared- 
ness and its “protagonists.” Secretary 
Daniels paved the way for an earnest 
discussion when he described the admin- 
istration preparedness policy. Mr. Vil- 
lard and Dr. Jefferson urged against the 
larger dominance of the military class 
and the creating of a new special inter- 
est to add to the ones under which we 
are already laboring. 

Mr. Villard urged particularly that 
preparedness was primarily a class meve- 
ment, and was being urged by a dominant 

_class which sees in this a new way to 
accomplish old ends. Mr. Estabrook took 
exactly the opposite position, and urged 
preparedness as the means of keeping 
the peace. It was surprising to many to 
see in this session the size of the senti- 
ment that was opposed to preparedness. 

At another session Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia spoke strongly in 
favor of preparedness and urged uni- 
versal military training in place of a 
hired army, so that those who are more 
fortunately situated in life would have to 
bear the burden of military service as 
well as the members of the poorer classes. 

Prof. M. J. Bonn of the University 
of Munich, brought to the academy a 
message from Germany in his address 
on Germany and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Dr. Bonn said that the time was past 
when Germany needed colonies to which 
her citizens might emigrate. Whereas 
thirty years ago there was a large emi- 
gration from Germany, at the present 
time, due to the remarkable development 
of German industries, its emigration has 
almost entirely ceased. Moreover, he 
said, it would be much more easy for 
Germany to win South America by peace- 
ful competition, which it is now attempt- 
ing to do, than to attempt the military 
conquest of a country which is already 
settled. 

He pointed out the difficulty that Eng- 
land had in conquering the Boers; how 
much more difficult would it be, there- 
fore, for Germany to conquer a whole 
continent, “even though Germany would 
make a much better job of it than Eng- 
land did”? He made it perfectly clear 
that if Germany really found it to her 
profit to take South America she would, 
without any hesitation, do so and show 
very little respect for the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the military power of the United 
States. However, Dr. Bonn’s speech on 
the whole, had a soothing effect on the 
audience. 

Prof. L. S. Rowe of the University of 
Pennsylvania spoke on the relationships 
of the United States and Mexico. He 
pointed out that the United States had 
two courses open to her—armed inter- 
vention or the definite assistance of the 
Carranza government which the United 
States had recognized. Sidney L. Gu- 

* lick, who has spent a long time in Japan, 
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pleaded that the United States live up 
to its agreements with the Orient which 
it is not doing at the present time. 

To solve the immigration problem, Dr. 
Gulick presented again his ingenious and 
workable plan of allowing only a per- 
centage of as many immigrants to come 
in from each country as there are al- 
ready naturalized within the country. 
This would put every country on the 
same level and make no discriminations 
against Japan. This also, he said, would 
insure that we would admit only as many 
as could be properly assimilated. 

The sessions of the academy empha- 
sized the fact that the American people 
are extremely desirous of peace and it 
is hoped that this free discussion by lead- 
ers in thought from various sections, will 
encourage intelligent thinking on a sub- 
ject about which the American people 
as a whole have quickly reached a con- 
clusion but with little thought. 


RURAL CREDITS THROUGH 
THE SENATE 


O LITTLE progress has recently 

been made toward the passage of 
social measures pending in Congress 
that the favorable action of the Senate 
May 4 on the rural credits bill stands 
out conspicuously. The bill which now 
goes to the House is the result of a 
movement which has steadily grown in 
strength and importance during the last 
several years, especially since 1912 when 
a commission from the United States 
studied European developments in the 
field. 

The present bill, fathered by Senator 
Hollis, was drafted by a joint commis- 
sion appointed in March, 1915. It 
creates a triple mechanism—lending, 
bond issuing, supervising. The lending 
agency is to consist of associations of 
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borrowers to be known as Federal Farm 
loan Associations. Each member is to 
buy shares in the association, in amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the sum he wishes 
to borrow. The methods of land ap- 
praisal and loaning are covered in detail. 

The country would be divided into 
twelve districts, each to have a land 
bank with a minimum capital of $500,- 
000. Shares in these land banks are to 
be subscribed for by farm loan associa- 
tions. imdividuals or corporations. If in 
ninety days the subscriptions do not 
reach $500,000, the government is to 
subscribe the remainder but to draw no 
dividends on its shares. Farm loan as- 
sociations are to take the mortgages re- 
ceived from their members, buy shares 
in the land banks equal to 5 per.cent of 
the amount of these mortgages and re- 
ceive in return cash on bonds. The 
money, with which the land banks dis- 
count the mortgage, is to be secured by 
the issuance of bonds by the banks, 
based upon these mortgages but not to 
exceed twenty times their capital. 

A combination of the lending and 
bond-issuing machinery is provided for 
in joint stock land banks. 

Supervision of the entire plan of rural 
credits is afforded by a federal farm 
loan bureau which would be created in 
the treasury department. This board 
would consist of five members, the sec- 
retary of the treasury serving ex-of- 
ficio, the other four to be appointed by. 
the president. 

The passage of the Hollis bill helps 
to clear the way in the Senate for the 
action on the federal child labor bill. 
The latter, according to the program 
adopted by the Democratic steering 
committee of the Senate, is to be pushed 
to enactment following action on the 
rural credits, good roads and appropria- 
tion bills. 


Four Years of Peace Ahead in Anthracite 


T WAS a very pleasant relief to 
the people of Pennsylvania, and 
to millions of others outside of 


the state when it 


was announced on 
May 1 that a satisfactory and ami- 
cable agreement had been’ reached 


by the representatives of the anthracite 
coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America. For several weeks 
the outlook had been gloomy and un- 
certain, especially so in view of the 
many contradictory rumors which pur- 
ported to have emanated from some of 
the members of the New York confer- 
ence. Owing to these disquieting con- 
ditions business throughout the coal-re- 
gions was dull, and trade in general had 
reached a low ebb. The bankers, how- 
ever, had nothing to complain of as the 
working classes particularly were sav- 
‘ing their money, and putting it away in 
preparation for the threatened hostilities 
between miner and operator. . 

The clouds now lifted and the gloom 
dispelled, an optimistic turn has set in 
among the two million people who had 
hitherto been so sorely depressed. While 
the agreement is looked upon as a vic- 
tory for the miners, it is no less a victory 
for the operators and the public at large. 
For, to split on the terms finally agreed 
to would in all probability have pre 
cipitated an indefinite period of idleness. 
entailing enormous losses to all con- 
cerned with no gain to anybody in the 
long run. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the conference is the fact that both 
the operators and the miners have 
learned the lesson of experience and 
profited thereby. This I feel is one of 
the most telling phases of the entire 
proceedings and bodes well for peace 
and prosperity in the anthracite fields 
in the future. The strikes of 1900 and 
1902 have taught the operators a lesson 
in humility, in so far as they deemed 
it wise to get down from their elevated 
pedestal of dictatorial sway over their 
employes, and arrogant defiance of pub- 
lic opinion. The slogan: “Nothing to 
arbitrate”; “We must conduct our own 
business to suit ourselves,” and other 
equally absurd policies are now obsolete 
and may never again see the light of 
day. 

The miners, on the other hand, have 
been taught that a prolonged strike is 
a risky business, and that compromise is 
the wisest means of settling their diffi- 
culties. However, it will be remem- 
bered that the miners before the 1902 
strike offered to compromise or arbi- 
trate rather than to risk the ultimate 
outcome of the dubious alternate of a 
strike which actually followed. In fact, 
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AST week the convention of 

anthracite miners at Potts- 
ville, Pa., ratified the four-year 
agreement which the committees 
representing the two sides had 
drawn up as a result of confer- 
ences running from February 21 
to. April 30. In addition to raising 
wages, the new agreement reduces 
hours from mine to eight per day, 
and provides for recognition of the 
union, without, however, conceding 
the check-off. 

That an amicable agreement was 
finally reached after weeks of ne- 
gotiations; that, despite the fact of 
the expiration of the old contract 
on April 1, the miners stayed at 
work, trusting to their representa- 
tives im New York to secure a new 
one that would protect their inter- 
ests; that the negotiators met each 
other in a spirit of determination 
to reach an agreement if possible, 
is at once a triumph of collective 
bargaining and a tribute to the men 
who overcame great obstacles. 

The changed spirit that has come 
ubout in the anthracite industry 
since the bitter strikes of 1900 and 
1902 ts one of the most impressive 
deve'opments in industrial affairs. 
To appreciate and to interpret this 
spirit no one is better fitted than 
Father Curran, who has been for 


many years pastor of the Holy 
Saviour Church in Wilkesbarre 
and who is one of the most widely 
known and trusted citizens of the 
anthracite country+—Evrror. 


there a noticeable elimination at 
the late conference of many nonsensical 
objections hitherto raised by the oper- 
ators before learning their new lesson. 
Among them was the one by which they 
first objected to meet John Mitchell be- 
cause he was a “foreigner,” having 
emerged from the density of the soft 
coal regions of the West. Another ob- 
jection was founded upon the trumped- 
up charge that the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers were men of question- 
able character, and therefore deemed 
unfit to meet on common ground their 
“faultless” superiors. 

It is a well-known fact that Mr. Mit- 
chell was shadowed from place to place, 
in and out of the state, by a corps of 
detectives who sought by all manner of 
foul means to catch him unaware. 

These unmanly and unnecessary meth- 
ods have been discarded, and now the 
leaders of both sides"have come to look 
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upon one another as gentlemen, and 
worthy representatives of their respec- 
tive interests. This change in attitude 
toward one another is without doubt a 
great victory to both employer and em- 
ploye as well as to the public at large. 
As a result of the Roosevelt Anthracite 
Coal Commission which held its sessions 
in Scranton during the fall and winter 
of 1902 and 1903, personal enmity and 
antagonism between operator and miner 
have become things of the past, to the 
great advantage and credit of employer 
and employe and to the lasting honor 
of the former President. 

The relations between labor and capi- 
tal are becoming more ideal as time goes 
on, but the goal shall not be reached 
until an honest and equitable division 
of the net income of the corporations 
be made between owner and workman. 
As it is now, neither side to the contract 
or agreement is quite satisfied with the 
bargain made, and there is always left 
a feeling that one side has taken ad- 
vantage of the other, no matter how fair 
in itself the agreement may be. At best. 
it iS a compromise, a giving and taking 
to and from one another which under 
existing conditions must be admitted the 
best and safest way out of contingent 
difficulties. 

And so ended the case between the 
anthracite coal operators and United 
Mine Workers of America at their re- 
cent meeting in New York city. Many 
grievances were presented and many de- 
mands made upon the former by the 
latter. It was not to be expected that 
all of the grievances would be adjusted, 
and all the demands conceded. What 
happened is this. The miners got an 
eight-hour day; a substantial increase in 
wages, and a partial recognition of the 
union. Other minor concessions were 
given. As to the concession in hours. 
there was no surprise as the eight-hour 
workday is finding its way into all de- 
partments of industry both in the United 
States and Canada. The terms of agree- 
ment relative to the eight-hour day are 
that all men and boys working in and 
about the mines are to be paid the same 
wages which they had received previous- 
ly for working nine hours plus a 3 per 
cent advance over all. 

It is figured that this class of em- 
ployes have benefited by the agreement 
to the extent of an increase of 16 per 
cent above the wages they were getting 
prior to the present contract. In case 
of necessity it has been agreed that these 
employes may work more than eight 
hours, and be paid for extra time in 
accordance with a stipulation in the con- 
tract of four years ago. 
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It may be well here to make known 
the fact that besides the men who are 
paid by the day or the hour, there are 
two other classes of workmen engaged 
in the mines, known as contract miners 
and laborers. These two classes are 
paid either by the tonnage which they 
send out, or by the car which they load. 
It happens sometimes that the miner 
and laborer make a full day’s wage while 
the man paid by the day or hour, who 
is generally known as the company man, 
works only a portion of the day. he 
contrary also happens when the day la- 
borer puts in full time, and the miner 
and his helper send out less than the 
usual allowance stipulated by the com- 
pany. These uncertain conditions can- 
not be changed and on that account no 
man working in or about the mines is 
sure of a full day’s work or a full 
day’s pay when he leaves home in the 
morning. 

A 7 per cent raise was granted by the 
operators to each of the classes known 
as miners and laborers, which means 
that these workmen will receive during 
the next four years seven cents on the 
dollar more than they were paid for the 
same work during the last four. This, 
of course, is not much of an increase, 
but it is a step upward in the scale of 
wages and will prove a considerable 
gain in their pay for the entire year. 


HERE is another class of miners, 

known as machine miners, of men 
who mine coal by machinery, an entirely 
new, method of getting out coal in the 
anthracite regions. There are compara- 
tively few of these men, but the number 
will likely be increased by reason of the 
facility of blasting coal by the new 
method, and also because of the economy 
in labor which is thus introduced. Ac- 
' cording to the new agreement these men 
will receive a minimum rate of $3.30 
per day, while their helpers will get 
$2.70. As stated above, this method of 
mining is new and exceptional, and 
therefore the wages paid for this class 
of work is no criterion of the wages 
paid to men engaged in the old and 
vastly predominant system of contract 
mining. 

The question of how much the miners 
make a day is one that really cannot 
be answered in an offhand manner. As 
was said above, there is no telling what 
the average miner will make any day 
that he leaves home to go to work, be- 
cause neither he nor the company can 
foresee what portion of the day’s out- 
put he can mine. Assuming that it is 
possible for him to make $3 per day, 
and his laborer $2.50, a maximum rarely 
attained on account of shortage of cars, 
accidents in the mine or on the outside, 
which are by no means of rare occur- 
rence, his yearly income would still 
be small. 

To come to a fair estimate of the daily 


wage of the miner, an average of the 
total number of workdays in the year 
must be taken. And even this would not 
prove satisfactory on account of the 
varied conditions of the mines in dif- 
ferent localities, and under the owner- 
ship of different companies. Taking the 
number of legal and religious holidays 
into consideration, and the other idle 
days which no one can seemingly help, 
the average contract miner in the an- 
thracite regions is lucky if he earns $600 
a year, and the average laborer, $500. 

_ And now as to the third concession 
granted by the operators, recognition 
of the union. It must be admitted to be 
less satisfactory than that pertaining to 
hours of labor and increase in wages 
discussed above. The recognition of the 
union, as far as can be determined, 
consists in this: that the operators have 
agreed to meet its representatives in an 
official capacity and to sign an agree- 
ment with them as officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In practice, 
there is little difference in the method 
of recognizing the union at this time 
than that of four years ago, inasmuch 
as the operators met its representatives 
in that instance as they have in this, 
and the contract entered upon then was 
just as binding on both sides as it is 
now. 

Full recognition would place the 
onus of collecting union dues on the 
shoulders of the operators, and would 
entail the system of a closed shop 
There are a great many people who fail 
to, see the reasonableness of the com- 
panies collecting the miners’ dues for 
the union, which is commonly known as 
the check-off system. They argue that 
in such an event the corporations would 
be instrumental in building up the 
union’s treasury to be used against 
themselves later by unjust demands of a 
numerically and financially powerful or- 
ganization. However, this would not 
necessarily follow unless the members 
of the organization became dishonest 
and defiant on the principle that might 
makes right. 

As an offset to such danger, public 
opinion and the direct interference of 
the state and federal governments, per- 
haps, would block the way and stand for 
a square deal in behalf of the weaker 
element. The check-off and closed shop 
would, cn the contrary, as it seems to us, 
insure the fulfillment of the letter and 
spirit of the agreement made between 
employer and employe. In this way the 
many annoyances and the frequent turn- 
outs, and petty “button strikes” would 
be avoided to the great advantage of 
the corporations and the union. The 
proposed change would tend to acceler- 
ate the growing tendency of confidence 
and good will between owner and work- 
man, and would likely hasten the great 
desideratum, the final solution of the 
vexed and long existent problem—co-op- 
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erative partnership of capital and labor. 

The prevailing sentiment among the 
antagonists of this system is to the ef- 
fect that it is un-American and would 
inevitably lead to Socialism. But such 
is not the case. No policy or system 
mutually and amicably adopted by the 
parties interested for the peace and pros- 
perity of themselves, and the good of 
the community at large, can be deemed 
un-American, or inimical to American 
standards of life and liberty which it 
would benefit enormously in the long 
run. Like a great many other reforms 
in our political and industrial life which 
when first proposed were considered an- 
tagonistic to American traditions and 
institutions, but on trial proved a ver- 
itable blessing to the country, so also, 
as it seems to us, the proposed closed 
shop and check-off system would prove 
in time a sound and indispensable basis 
of a successful business principle to 
operator and miner alike. 


NE of the most pointed and cogent 
reasons why the operators should 
encourage the miners’ union, and all that 
it honestly entails, is the established fact 
tnat the organization known as the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World is striv- 
ing to destroy that union, and to demand 
by force, physical and otherwise, much 
higher wages and much shorter hours 
from the companies than are granted 
today. If ever there existed an un- 
American organization of labor, made 
up of un-American citizens, it is the I. 
W. W. This organization is worth 
watching, not only by the coal oper- 
ators, but by the state as well, and the 
day may dawn when the operators will 
bitterly regret their opposition to, and 
lack of appreciation toward, the men and 
leaders with whom they are dealing to- 
day. 

The two men who had led the miners 
to victory and peace during the last six- 
teen years are model citizens and cham- 
pions of the cause of justice as between 
man and master. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
White are a credit not only to the 
men who put them at the head of their 
organization but to the country of their 
birth as well. They are counted among 
the foremost champions of industrial 
progress and honest dealings between 
labor and capital, and have merited the 
confidence of both. 

Mr. Rockefeller has discovered the 
wisdom, perhaps a little late, of getting 
closer to his workmen, and although he 
has not insisted upon the closed shop 
in his coal and iron mines in Colorado, 
he, nevertheless, has Ieft the men to 
their own choice in this matter and has 
established an “industrial constitution” 
which bids fair to revolutionize the labor 
and. social conditions of his employes in 
that state. In the brochure explaining 
his industrial plan, he says: 


“Capital cannot move a wheel without 
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labor, nor labor advance beyond a mere 
primitive existence without capital. But 
with labor and capital as partners, 
wealth is created and ever greater pro- 
ductivity made possible.” 


The plan and scope outlined in the 
brochure are worthy of a painstaking 
perusal and give promise of peace and 
prosperity in the coal and iron mines 
of Colorado forevermore. For this Mr. 
Rockefeller is to be highly commended, 
and it is our wish that he shall succeed 
to the utmost limit in making up for 
the abuses which had existed out there 
so long, and for which somebody was 
responsible. 

In studying the newly founded Amer- 
icanization movement we have discov- 
ered a most promising sign of the times 
relating to labor and capital. Within 
the proposed plan of that national move- 
ment it is provided that the conditions 
and wages of our laboring classes shall 
be improved by captains of industry; 
that the houses of the poor shall be made 
more livable and sanitary; and that so- 
briety and thrift be inculcated by the 
working classes as a whole.’ Indeed, 
such a tendency has already set in, es- 
pecially in places where companies rent 
houses to their employes. These com- 
pany houses have been transformed both 
within and without during the last few 
years with no expense to the occupant 
and with but a slight advance in the 
monthly rentals. This is vastly to the 
credit of the companies who own these 
houses and will no doubt react for good 
upon the taste and habits of their work- 
men. Other improvements noticeable in 


and around the companies’ properties are 
the clean-up and whitewashing systems 
which have come in vogue within com- 
paratively recent years. 


All of these measures of progress are 


bound to tell on the lives and social 
habits of men for whom they have been 
adopted. And so it may be safely con- 
cluded that both sides, capital and labor, 
have got glimpses of the light which 
will eventually lead them both to a bet- 
ter understanding of their material in- 
terests, and finally to co-operative part- 
nership, the last jewel in the crown of 
ultimate victory of both capital and la- 
bor, as willing partners in the industrial 
life of the nation. 

In proportion to the growth of these 
ideal conditions, the methods of defen- 
sive and offensive warfare between them 
shall cease. The strike, the lockout and 
the boycott shall all be things of the 
past, and personal enmity and animosity 
shall be at an end to the blessing and 
contentment of man and master, state 
and nation. 


N May 3 the finding of-the New 

York conference was ratified by the 
Pottsville convention, and the delegates 
were able to return home with light 
hearts and optimistic spirits that thev 
and their colleagues had gained a signal 
victory. An eight- hour day, with nine- 
hour pay plus 3 per cent, is something 
not to be despised. Seven per cent of 
a net increase over the last four years’ 
prices for. contract miners is something 
to boast of, while partial recognition of 
the union is a step in the right direction; 
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it may be conceded in full four years 
hence. Taking all things into earnest 
consideration, the miners’ victory is sat- 
isfactory, and that too without suspend- 
ing work for the duration of a single 
hour. They are to be congratulated on 
the outcome of the recent conference, 
and should begin the incoming four 
years with much hope and anticipation 
of even better things at their termina- 
tion. The operators too are to be com- 
mended for their voluntary conces- 
sions. It is to be hoped that they shall 
have no labor difficulties during the life 
of the present agreement. 

Of course, everybody knows that dey 
will charge these concessions up to the 
public, bat they should be extremely 
careful not to take undue advantage of 


_the public in the readjustment of hours 
Should such an . 


and wages to the men. 
unfortunate procedure come to pass it 
would only act as a deadly boomerang to 
their interests at the expiration of the 
present contract. 

The .general suspense is now about 
over and. the public feels relieved of, the 
heavy depression of doubt in which they 
had lived for many weeks in the past. 
Business will soon assume its normal 
condition and even improve on account 
of the increased circulation of money 
which will naturally follow the new ar- 
rangement. 

Peace and prosperity are, therefore, 
tokens of joy and contentment among 
the residents in the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennsylvania for the next four years, 
and it is the fervent wish of the writer 
that such will be their. portion. 


TRYST for you until that timeless hour 
When Death shall die and Life arrive 
And the world quicken like a blossomed star. 
When broken outcasts shivering on our stoops 

To whom we fling our broken meats, 

To whom we fling the ashes of complacency, 
Shall at some crystal healing touch 

Be all unseamed of sin 

And at some wand-like touch of light 

Their rags slip from them like disused despair. 
Together then—though Time be stunned, 
Together then—though Space be slain, 

Out of the whiteness living in a child’s white mind 
Rear we the central sanity of God, 

The dazzling templehood of souls! 


Meantime my fellows crave for meat and drink, 
Little mouths yearn toward mirages of rich milk 
And the machine over which the mother-bosom bends 
Yields only ashes mixed with gall. : 
Meantime men wrestle with the truth. 
And you and I? Y 


O beautiful lovers of the world, 

While yet our youth is onus and our flesh is taut, 
Build we the Now— 

Else cowardly the tryst! 
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HROUGHOUT northern Mexico 
and irregularly across the border 
into the Rio Grande valley grows 
an inconspicuous little cactus that for a 
decade has caused an amount of trouble 
quite out of proportion to its size. It is 
the root called by Indians “peyote,” 
sometimes “mescal buttons.’ Spanish 
padres called it raiz diabolica or “devil’s 
root.” To botanists it is usually known 
as Anhalonium Lewinii. The term pey- 
ote is preferable, since a fiery intoxicant 
of Mexico, made from the agave or 
American aloe, bears the name mescal. 

In Mexico, peyote has been of com- 
mercial and medicinal importance since 
long before the Spaniards came, and was 
included in the Mexican pharmacopoeia 
till 1842. It is now used ceremonially 
and medicinally among practically all the 
tribes between the Rio Grande and the 
Pacific, and up to the Dakotas and even 
to Wisconsin—Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapa- 
hoe, Kiowa, Comanche, Osage, Omaha, 
Kickapoo, Winnebago, and others. As 
one writer expressed it, “Peyote has be- 
come their religion and hearthside; their 
physician and their corner drugstore—the 
preserver of their life.” 

And this is literally true. This cactus 
they use in an extraordinary variety of 
cases as medicine; it has become the cen- 
ter of a religious cult, for which its wor- 
shipers have earnestly fought and are 
still fighting; it is an article of some im- 
portance in commerce. 
for its continuance in this three-fold 
role—medicine, deity and trade—are op- 
posed legislators, officials in the Indian 
Service, doctors, superintendents, mat- 
rons, teachers; also missionaries of every 
sect; scientific experimenters; and the 
testimony of several private investiga- 
tors who have eaten peyote to see from 
their own experience what is this thing 
that the Indians claim as a special gift 
from heaven to their race. 


EYOTE is the Spanish form of the 

Aztec word peyotl, meaning a cocoon 
or caterpillar, in reference to a downy 
tuft which succeeds the white blossom 
appearing on the low blunt top of the 
cactus, and showing “like fallen stars” 
upon the ground of its habitat. 

A Spanish padre, Bernardino Sahagun 
(1499-1590), gives what is perhaps the 
earliest reference to peyote, and says 
that “those who eat it see visions either 
frightful or laughable.” A century later, 
Dr. Francisco Hernandez (1514-1578), 
sent out by Philip II to survey the new 
land, spoke of it as reported harmful to 
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both men and women. The slices of the 
peyote root were also called “sacred 
mushrooms,’ and even Hernandez did 
not at first recognize them as parts of 
a root. 

The earliest ceremonial in Mexican 
form was the dance, which lasted from 
sunset to sunrise next morning. Padre 
Ortega said they drank the powerful 
peyote to keep from being exhausted by 
the prolonged exercise. The opposition 
of the earliest Spanish missionaries was 
doubtless based upon the intoxicating 
effect of the peyote cactus, as well as 
upon the religious element in its cere- 
monial. Aztec laws against intoxication 
were exceedingly severe, peyote being 
one of the intoxicants specially men- 
tioned in a law of Montezuma’s. Since, 
however, the Indian ceremonials soon 
borrowed from the Catholic ritual, and 
peyote was partaken of in form of the 
church’s communion service, a more de- 
termined opposition arose. A_ small 
manual, prepared in 1760 for mission- 
aries’ use in the confessional, asks: 

“Hast thou eaten human flesh? 
thou eaten peyote?” 

Among the Tarahumare Indians of 
northern Mexico, the chief ceremonial 
feature of the peyote worship—they 
called it Hikuli—was the dance, accord- 
ing to Lumholtz, who describes vividly 
every step from the solemn departure of 
the seekers each October on their forty 
days’ journey to the highlands where the 
hikuli grows, to the exhaustion of danc- 
ers in the tipi, or ceremonial tent, at 
dawn. In the field, the Tarahumare 
found the hikuli by his sweet song: “TI 
want to go to your country that you may 
sing your songs to me.” Each variety 
of the hikuli was reverently gathered in 
silence and with sharp sticks, that he be 
not disturbed by harsh sounds or pro- 
faned by human touch. 

When the company had assembled in 
the tipi, the leader pressed the rim of a 
gourd or bowl into the ground, then 
drew two diameters across the circle, thus 
making a symbol of the earth. At the 
intersection of the lines he placed a 
hikuli and covered it with the inverted 
bowl or gourd. Across the bowl he 
drew a notched stick back and forth, 
making a rasping sound, “which hikuli 
loves and through which he manifests 
his strength.” Women assisted in this 
ceremony, dancing sometimes simultane- 
ously with, the men, sometimes separ- 
ately; they also prepared the feast that 
followed. 
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Following sooner or later upon the ex- 
hilaration came sleepiness and depres- 
sion. .One after another the worshipers 
besought hikuli to excuse them for a 
time, till perhaps only the leader would 
be left to continue the ceremony. At 
sunrise all roused. Hikuli was. elabor- 
ately “waved home,” to the sun whence 
he came. Water was brought, purified 
and sprinkled over each one from the 
notched stick. Then they washed and 
partook of food. 

From the Mexican Tarahumares the 
cult spread to tribes in Arizona and 
Oklahoma. The chief contrast in the 
northern ceremonial is that in place of 
dancing, a mood of meditation and prayer 
prevails, and long recitals are made of 
experience and vision. The needed 
stimulus of sound now comes from drums 
and rattles rather than from rasping of 
sticks. 


Among the Kiowas and Pawnees are 
two striking observances. One is the 
midnight ceremony of water-taking. At 
the witching hour, a member of the cult 
is dispatched for a bucket of water. 
Since he is thoroughly under the influ- 
ence of peyote by this time, and there is 
every possibility that he may fall into 
the well or the brook, those remaining 
in the tent sing songs for his safety. On 
his return the water is purified by a cedar 
smudge and then passed for drinking, 
while the leader lectures sternly on tem- 
perance. In some tribes there is sprinkl- 
ing first, as. with “holy water’; hands 
are dipped freely into the pail, scooping 
up water to be poured upon the head of 
the worshiper. Here native ingenuity 
or native idealism has evidently assimi- 
lated the missionaries’ rite of baptism to 
the water-custom already existing to 
assuage the thirst resulting from the use 
of this dry and bitter cactus. 

The other ceremony, the dawn song, 
shows in Indian symbolism the funda- 
mentally religious attitude of all peoples 
in all ages toward the mystery of return- 
ing day. In the Pawnee peyote service, 
as the sun appears, the ritual is inter- 
rupted long enough to sing a special set 
of songs, and the curtain is raised so 
that the first rays of the sun may strike 
the altar. At the close of this special 
ceremony the ritual is resumed. 


HE fullest recent description of a 
present-day ceremonial, based on 
information given by a peyote eater, is 
that published in 1915 by Prof. Alanson 
Skinner in the Anthropological Papers, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
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History. The diagram (page 182) shows 
a circular ¢ipi; the crescent altar on 
which is a sacred peyote button; the fire 
and eagle-feather ornaments, stimulating 
color visions; chiefs of peyote, drum, and 
incense (cedar smoke) ; a pitcher of rain 
water, and the circles of worshipers— 
men in the inner circle, women in the 
outer. Women may leave at midnight if 
they desire. 

When all are placed, the chief orders 
that all “eat the peyote and think of 
Jesus and his goodness.” When peyote 
is eaten, cedar leaves are burned on the 
altar, and all kneel and pray. Passing 
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TARAHUMARE DANCER AT A _ HIKULI 
FEAST 


the leader’s staff—representing the staff 
of the Saviour—is the next step. Each 
man holds it while he sings four songs, 
repeating each a second time. A ser- 
mon is followed by public confession and 
testimony as to sins given up. There is 
further exhortation on topics of practical 
morality; more singing; more incense; 
and the staff is passed again. Dawn 
songs are followed by blessing the water 
and distributing it to all. A little food 
and candy are given (candy is believed 
by some an antidote to the drug). Wom- 
en go out to prepare the feast. Before 
this feast all must wash, the pevote chief 
carrying the water to show his humility, 
in reference, of course, to the scripture 
narrative of foot-washing. The feast is 
of most elaborate and costly food, and 
is said to cost sometimes fifty dollars 
or more. 

To these services visitors are only oc- 
casionally admitted. Perhaps the first 
white man to attend a peyote ceremony 
was James Mooney of the Bureau of 
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American Ethnology. Certainly he was 
the first to describe the ceremony, in 
1891. In 1909, Mrs. Brabant, of the 
Indian Service at White Eagle, Okla., 
attended a Ponca service, and formally 
reported her experience in a letter to the 
local Indian agent. She writes: 


“I found the mescal tent members 
were composed of the educated Ponca 
men, many women also being ‘in attend- 
ance. he tents were always over- 
crowded and over-heated with the large 
altar fire. Though the members were 
the educated young Indians long past 
the days of paint and feathers they re- 
verted to Indian toggery, painted their 
faces, bedecked themselves with feathers 
and frequently wore a Catholic rosary 
in their hair. 

“I was informed. by. members that out 
of the ‘bean’ lying on the crescent- 
shaped altar in the center of the tent, 
there would emerge the body of our 
Saviour, visible only in this form to those 
members who partook of a sufficient 
number of beans to obtain this conces- 
sion from the Deity. To the tune of 
weird songs and the continuous beating 
of the tom-tom was added the deadly 
narcotic influence of the beans, as all 
eyes remained intently fixed upon the 
altar. . 

“Further investigation proves that the 
form is visible only. to-those who-eat to 
the limit. I find that the limi- 
tation is marked . where nature rebels 
and nausea is beyond control.” 


Similar in effect are the proceedings 
reported in recent meetings among other 
tribes also.. A youth of the Winnebago 
tribe, Harry Rave, whose own brother 
John is a peyote leader, “having twelve 
men under him as his apostles,’ ate 
thirty-six buttons one night. His ex- 
perience he submitted in an affidavit, in 


which he stated: 


“It made me feel kind of dizzy and 
my heart was kind of thumping and I 
felt like crying. Some of them 
told me this was because of my sins. 

I kind of see something like 
an image or visions, and when my eyes 
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A, leader; BB, drum and incense chiefs; 
C, bible, gourds, and feather ornaments; 
EE, altar and ashes; F, peyote button; G, 
fire; H, rainwater; I, fire chiefs; J. circte 
of men worshippers; K, women worshippers. 
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are open I can’t see it so plain. I got 
very dizzy and I| began to see all kinds 
of eee and arrows began to fly around 
Tees . | saw a big cat coming 
toward me and felt him just like a big 
tiger walkng up on my leg toward me. 
as I heard an educated Indian and 
he said in a meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing: ‘My friends, we must organize a 
church and have it run like the Mormon 
church.’ ”’ 


An Indian of the Arapahoe tribe had 
been a gambler. On giving up the pey- 
ote, which he worshiped for some time, 
he had a gruesome experience: 


“All the time I sat and kept my eyes 
fixed on him [i- e., the peyote button] 
where he was in the middle of the tepee. 
Then on the third day when I was watch- 
ing him, I saw come out of him a great 
snake with maybe four, maybe five heads, 
I do not remember which. And the snake 
came right around me and | felt of my 
hand, and. the skin of it was snake skin, 
and all-over my body my skin felt like 
snake skin, but | kept on watching mescal 
and then I saw a centipede come out of 
it, and I watched a long while, but never 
saw anything but this snake and centi- 
pede come out. . Then I told 
my friends that I was through with it.” 


THERS tell that animal passions 
are aroused; that at mescal feasts 
“many bad things are done”; that the 
“women seem to lose all their ashamed- 
ness,” sometimes tearing their clothes 
and pulling out their hair. But whatever 
may be the experience locally or in indi- 
vidual cases, there is no evidence avail- 
able that, as a cult, the peyote-eaters 
were originally given to immorality. In 
many places women are not admitted to 
the tipi except at sunrise bringing in the 
first food. 
One of the claims made for peyote is 


that it overcomes the craving for 
whiskey. On this subject an Omaha 
peyote-eater wrote to Commissioner 
Sells thus: 


“Those people who are opposed to our 
using peyote claim that it is the same 
as whiskey in its effect. But I know it 
is not because before I hecame a member 
of this society I drank much whiskey 
and I can testify that they are greatly 
different. When I was using the whiskey 
I was bad and knew not what good 
was.” 


But this 
apparently. 
affidavit in 


is not a universal condition, 
A Ponca Indian writes his 
a very different key: 


“They say that if vou eat this bean it 
will cure you from drinking whiskey. 
I know that this is not true. 

Most all mescal-eaters go off and get 
drunk occasionally. ] have been 
to Sioux City with many of the mescal 
or peyote society and got drunk with 
them. That is a common thing for them 
to do because T have seen them do it. 
I think that when thev first start to use 
pevote they give up whiskey for a little 
while, but they-soon want it again.” 


But peyote is called by some authori- 
ties “dry whiskey,” and is said to over- 
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come craving for liquor only as mor- 
phin or opium would—and with similar 
results. 

The marked secondary effects of pey- 
ote, weariness and depression, are felt 
with only occasional exceptions. These 
would result in the case of the Indian in 
a permanent economic degeneration. On 
file in the Indian Office is a report from 
Superintendent Kneale of Nebraska list- 
ing male adults of the various religious 
organizations and indicating their de- 
gree of competency: of those in christian 
organizations, 50 per cent and over were 
self-supporting; of those in medicine 
lodges, 15 per cent and over are self- 
supporting; and of those in mescal or- 
ganizations, 21 per cent and over are 
self-supporting. 

The late Walter C. Roe, missionary of 
the Reformed Church in Oklahoma for 
many years, noted also the results in un- 
steady nerves, a relaxed brain, and neg- 
lected homes and farms. 

It is on these economic grounds that 
‘the petition of the Kickapoo Indians of 
Kansas to the commissioner of Indian 
Affairs is based: 


~ “We the undersigned members of the 
Kickapoo Tribe of Indians in Kansas 
most earnestly petition you to help’ us 
keep out the pelotte, or-mescal, from our 
people. We realize that that is bad for 
Indians to indulge in that stuff. It makes 
them indolent, keeps them from working 
on their farms, and taking care of their 
stock. It makes men and women neg- 
lect their families. We think it will be 
a great calamity for our people to begin 
to use the stuff. . We most urg- 
ently petition you that immediate action 
be taken before the stuff gets hold of our 
people.” 


This petition, recorded in the Indian 
Office, has a long list of signatures or 
“marks.” 


ERTAIN grave physical effects of 
peyote have been noted. Dr. J. S. 
Murphy of the Indian Service, writes: 


“Tt is a drug that is given indiscrimin- 
ately and for all purposes in illness by 
the Indians without accurate measure- 
‘ments or doses, and any drug that has 
a narcotic effect, put into the hands of 
someone who does not know the ill re- 
sult, is bound to have a bad effect on 
someone.” 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, a curator of the 
United States National Museum, says, 
concerning the effects of mescal: 


“The effect of the ‘button’ manifests 
itself very largely in nervous stimulation 
and in cases of a larger dose in a sort 
of intoxication.. These conditions, if re- 
peated for a length of time are bound 
not only to cause a permanent harm to 
the individual addicted to the mescal, 
but they also hecome a source of other 
abnormal conditions which IT cannot well 
explain in a letter. The habitual use of 
mescal must be classed with the habitual 
use of drugs such as morphin or cocain, 
though the substance is not as danger- 
ous. The habit of mescal-chewing is 


easily acquired and has spread within 
recent years to an alarming extent.” 


It is’ said that children of mescal- 
eaters die in remarkably large numbers 
in their first year—a fact not difficult to 
understand when one reads that peyote 
tea is given to new-born babies; is pour- 
ed into the ears of children as a cure 
for various ailments. I*rom even govern- 
ment schools the children steal away to 
peyote meetings, and teachers say that 
such children “are incapable of study, 
even mentally deficient, for several suc- 
ceeding days.” 


“Its free and indiscriminate use 
among Indians,” writes an officer of the 
Indian Service, “is just as bad as if in 
one of your white public schools children 
were allowed to get the cocain or opium 
habit.” 


When Lewin’s report was first issued, 

in 1888, much interest was roused in the 
new drug, and a brilliant future was pre- 
dicted for it especially in nervous and 
acute heart cases. But the firms that pre- 
pared it soon abandoned their undertak- 
ing, and the United States Dispensatory 
records “mescal buttons” as of doubtful 
value as a remedial agent. 
_ Its chemical constituency was tested 
by the Bureau of Chemistry in 1908, 
and powerful alkaloids were discovered. 
The final verdict was: “We know of 
no drug producing similar effects the 
use of which is not hurtful.” 

After testing the action of peyote by 
taking some buttons himself, the late Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia wrote: 


“T predict a perilous reign of the 
mescal habit when this agent becomes 
obtainable. The temptation to call again 
the enchanting magic will be too much 
for some men to resist after they have 
set foot in this land of fairy colors, 
where there seems so. much to charm 
and so little to excite.or disgust.” 


The Indians themselves are naturally 
somewhat inarticulate when they try to 
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describe “this land of fairy colors.” The 
physical effects of the drug they can 
interpret more readily than the psycho- 
logical. ‘“‘This peyote we eat gives us 
a joyful feeling. It gives us a sensa- 
tion that cannot be described,” said Joe 
Springer, mescal leader of the Iowas in 
Oklahoma. This is as definite a state- 
ment as can be found with the exception 
of the occasional hallucinations of snakes 
or arrows already referred to. The most 
brilliant account of the extraordinary 
physical effect is that by Havelock Ellis 
recorded in the Therapeutic Gasette. 
Dr. Ellis ate buttons himself, and also 
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AN OLD APACHE, LONG PAST HIS 
BUFFALO-HUNTING DAYS 


gave some to two friends, one an artist 
and one a poet, both of whom had vivid 
and somewhat uncomfortable reactions. 
His own report may be thus abstracted: 


“T ate three buttons. The first symp- 
tom was a consciousness of energy and 
intellectual power. Then I felt faint and 
unsteady, and my pulse was low. I could 
read as I lay down, but found it easier to 
make my notes with nencil than with pen. 
I noticed a pale shadow over what I read, 
and objects not in the line of vision 
tended to become obtrusive and clearly 
colored. 


“The visions came, at first slowly, then 
very rapidly. : Thus was a vast 
field of golden jewels studded with red 
and crimson and green stones—a wonder- 
ful perfume—a dull rich glow and _ bril- 
liant points—rare flowers and iridescent 
fibrous wings as of butterflies—then all 
became a hollow revolving vessel, lined 
with marvelous mother-of-pearl—profus- 
ion and variety of images—living arab- 
esques. I had but little control over 
my mind when I tried to individualize 
them. I saw them best in a 
dark room where was the play of fire- 
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light. I turned on the gas—it 
became brilliant waves of light—shad- 
ows were flushed with green and violet. 
The next day I found my eyes sensitive 
to light and to blue and violet colors— 
indeed, ever since I have found myself 
more aesthetically sensitive to delicate 


phenomena .of light and shade and 
color.” 
On another occasion Dr. Ellis had 


someone play while he was under the in- 
fluence of peyote, testing the power of 
music to create images. In no case did 
he know what was being played before 
he gave his report. Schumann’s Prophet 
Bird caused a “vivid sensation of atmos- 
phere and feathery forms.” The Schehe- 
rezade gave visions of “floating white 
drapery and jewels.” 

Dr. Ellis concludes his report by say- 
ing, “That the habitual consumption of 
peyote in large amounts would be gravely 
injurious, I cannot doubt.” 

Experiments have been made also by 
psychiatrists in Kraepelin’s* clinic in 
Miinich, and under the direction of Dr. 
R. P. Angier of the department of psy- 
chology of Yale. All these are reported 
more technically but to the same effect. 


HE unquestionable reality and viv- 
idness of the experience recorded 
by trained observers should be trans- 
planted in sympathetic imagination to the 
Indian groups of earlier days. It must 


be recalled how profoundly religious is. 


the Indian; how vivid his idealizing and 
imaginative powers, how intimate is his 
communion with the life around him, in 
its plant manifestations as well as its 
animal. What wonder then that there 
developed about this strange little cactus 
that gave him such ecstasy of sensation 
and vision, the glamor of mystery and a 
worship like that recorded in the earlier 
experiences, the sincerity as well: as the 
interest and strange beauty of the early 
peyote ceremonial? 

Not less open to question, however, is 
the obvious degneration of peyote wor- 
ship. The younger ambitious Indians 
have seen in the position of mescal lead- 
ership an opportunity for personal and 
party prestige and have not _hesi- 
tated to take it, for it is a matter of 
vision, real or so-called. The cult itself 
is the result of a vision to a member of 
the Ponca tribe during the ecstasy of 
the ghost dance. All is vision. . The 
leader may change the adornment of the 
tipi; he may introduce new songs or 
modify old ones; he may change the 
ritual, simply because he is the leader 
and claims that he has “had a vision.” 

It is of interest to note in this con- 
nection that Prof. Alanson Skinner’s de- 
scription of the ghost dance in Anthrop- 
ological Papers, refers to Springer, 
leader of the Iowas, as confessing that 
“he himself had never been in a trance 
of this nature, explaining, it is stated, 
that he had led too impure a life and 
that he was not a thorough believer.” 
The ghost dance apparently is a cere- 
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monial of pure ecstasy or hypnotism. 
Springer, like others, finds it easier to 
lead when his claim has the assistance of 
a powerful drug. 

Wide indeed is the chasm between the 
earlier religious interpretations of pey- 
ote, such as those given by the Tara- 
humares, and certain petitions so-called 
received in the past few years by the 
Indian Office through local agents or 
brought by delegations of Indians who 
have come to Washington at their own 
expense to protect their “rights to wor- 
ship.” From one ardent peyote group 
comes this extraordinary document: 


“Some pale faces who claim to be our 
friends are fighting our religion. They 
claim that the red man is using the pey- 
ote and mescal bean, and that the Indian 
prays to this bean instead of God and 
also claim that the use of the peyote is 
injurious to the red man in mind and 
body. But all of this is not true. It’s 
these missionaries and some government 
officials who are making this complaint. 

‘ It’s nothing but jealousy that 
the missionaries have against the Indians, 
since they can’t drive the red people with 
an iron rod to join their churches. . 

“Our enemies claim we use a tom-tom; 
that is true, that is the only kind of music 
the Great Spirit gave the red man. The 
white people have different kinds of 
music. The Salvation Army also use 
little drums, other churches use pianos, 
organs and different kinds of music. 

“They are with the Indian for the 
mighty dollar just the same as any one 
else. If they were not drawing a salary 


they would not be with us for just love. 
No.” 


Parallel with the rapid spread of pey- 
ote worship in the last decade has been 
a determined effort on the part of the 
officials of the Indan Service to secure 
accurate information as to the Spread of 
this thing, to determine whether the 
Indians used peyote as a religious cere- 
mony or as a habit-forming drug. As 
early as 1909, a detailed questionnaire 
was sent out from Washington to ascer- 
tain the number of worshipers; the 
events of the ceremony and the physical 
consequences experienced by the wor- 
shipers. 

Replies came back in no uncertain 
tone from superintendents, doctors, 
agents, matrons everywhere, who saw 
the “loss of sense of honor”; “the low- 
ering of moral standards”; “the recruit- 
ing of most vicious characters,”’ from the 
ranks of mescal worshipers, and who be- 
lieved that the plea of religion was “a 
cloak for the indulgence of the drug.” 

As vivid and continuous as a story 
read the records of the Indian Office 
file——the desire to be absolutely fair to 
the red man; to deprive him of no re- 
ligious rights, yet to save him from the 
physical degeneration resulting from the 
indiscriminate use of a potent drug 
above all, to find some legislative author- 
ity by which to enforce regulations * 
deemed advisable, indicate an earnest 
attention to the growing problem that 
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deserved earlier legislative recognition 
and support. 

For years the only statute upon which 
the Indian Office could depend was th 
law of 1897 concerning the sale of in- 
toxicants among Indians. But a 
under this law depended upon a very™ 
broad interpretation; for “intoxication” 
has been generally interpreted by the 
courts to refer exclusively to the effects 
of alcoholic beverages. 4 

A definite gain was made in 1915 when 
the Department of Agriculture secured 
the inclusion of peyote under the food _ 
and drugs law. It is too early yet to be 
sure how effective this action has been. 
Those who are nearest to Indian inter-_ 
est believe that an amendment of the 
Harrison narcotic law would do the 
work. Such an amendment is now be-~ 
fore Congress under the Thompson bill 
which adds peyote to the list of drugs 
brought within the Harrison law. ‘This 
bill has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Finance and is on the 
Senate calendar. 

A second bill yet more drastic has 
been introduced in the House by Con-— 
gressman Gandy of South Dakota. Con-— 
gressman Gandy has seen with his own 
eyes the effects of peyote among the 
Indians of his own state and elsewhere; — 
and in unmistakable terms his bill aims 

“prohibit the traffic of peyote.” | 

It is interesting to note that a group 
of Yankton Indians of South Dakota 
sent, in March, a petition to Congress 
signed by ninety-two members request- 
ing the passage of Congressman Gandy’s 
bill. “We fully realize the importance 
of the passing of this bill,’ they write, 
“as it means the only and one way in- 
which the traffic among the Indians can 
be successfully suppressed.” 


EYOTE is a greater problem, how- 

ever, than simply this of legislation. 
A distinguished student of anthropology 
said lately:° “You must see this thing in 
its proper background. It is a psychologi- 
cal condition, this peyote worship, like 
several other similar institutions of re- 
cent revival among the Indians. The real 
trouble is the deadly vacuity of their 
lives.” 

The importance of regulating peyote 
under the law of habit-forming drugs or 
under a special law, is beyond question 
an immediate necessity; but even grant- 
ing that physical and mental gain will 
follow the enforcement of such laws, the 
measure is but negative. The deep reli- 
gious and idealistic nature of the Indian, 
his poetic impulse and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion cannot be satisfied with negations, 
cannot perhaps be “industrialized, cannot 
find complete satisfaction in schools and 
manual training or instruction in agri- 
culture. The wider education that shall 
provide for philosophy and aesthetic cul- 
ture, as well as a religion—this, and not 
less, is involved in the problem of pey- 
ote—which is, after all, only a part of 
the whole problem of the Indian. 


Social Workers and the War 


FOUND. in Belgium the evidences 

of a German spy system, carried 

out systematically through a period 
of years. I saw widespread atrocities 
committed on peasant non-combatants by 
order of German officers. I saw German 
troops burn peasants’ houses with the 
peasants in them. I saw dying men, 
women and a child, who had been bay- 
oneted by German soldiers as they were 
being used as a screen for advancing 
troops. What I had seen was reported 
to Lord Bryce by the young man with me, 
and the testimony appears in the Bryce 
report. I saw a ravaged city, 1,100 
houses burned house by house, and 
sprinkled among the gutted houses a hun- 
dred houses undamaged, with German 
Script on their door, saying “Nicht ver- 
brennen. Gute Leute wohnen hier.” 

With witnesses and with photographs 
I had reinforced my observation, so that 
I should not overstate or alter in making 
my report at home. Opposed to this ma- 
chine of treachery and cruelty, I had 
seen an uprising of the people of three 
nations, men hating war and therefore 
enlisted in this righteous war to preserve 
values more precious than the individual 
life. With a bitter and a costly experi- 
ence, I had won my conviction that there 
were two wars on the western front. 

When I returned from a year in the 
war zone, five months of which was spent 
at the front, I looked forward to finding 
a constructive program, hammered out by 
the social work group, which would in- 
terpret the struggle and give our nation 
a call to action. I looked to social work- 
ers because I have long believed and con- 
tinue to believe that social workers are 
the finest group of persons in our Ameri- 
can community. They seem to me in 
eur vanguard because of a sane intelli- 
gence, touched with ethical. purpose. 

It was a disappointment to find them 

scattered and negative, many of them 
anti-war, some of them members of the 
Woman’s Peace Party, some even oppos- 
ing the sending of ammunition to the 
allies. 
Few elements in the war were more 
perplexing than the failure of our ideal- 
ists to make their thinking worthy of the 
sudden and immense crisis which chal- 
lenged them. Absence of moral leader- 
ship in America was as conspicuous as 
the presence of inexhaustible stores of 
moral heroism in Europe. 

The very experts who have prepared 
accurate reports on social conditions are 
failing to inform themselves of the 
facts of this war. I have found social 
workers who have not studied the Bryce 
report, and who are unaware of the 
‘German diaries and German letters, spec- 


By Arthur Gleason 


EVEN years ago Mr. Gleason 

was a member of the staff of 
The Survey; later as one of the 
editors and staff writers for Col- 
lier’s Weekly, he carried out some 
of its most important investigations 
into civic and social conditions. 
At the outbreak of the war, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gleason were in Europe, 
and his book, Young Hilda at the 
Wars, is based on their experience 
at the front in the ambulance serv- 
ice with the Belgian army. Some 
of the things he saw went into the 
Bryce report on Belgian atrocities; 
and last month his new book, 
Golden Lads, came from the press 
with an introduction by Colonel 
Roosevelt. Profits from the sale 
of this book will go to the Ameri- 
can Committee for Training in 
Sutable Trades the Maimed Sol- 
diers of France. 

Mr. Gleason has seen the Euro- 
pean conflict closely, intensely, 
from one of its bloody angles. It 
is well for those who have seen tt 
at a distance—however much they 
agree or disagree with his conclu- 
sions—to give his testimony a hear- 
ing. For asa witness of the things 
he saw, he comes before fellow- 
Americans and fellow social work- 
ers with a challenge for a new 
order of thinking and of leadership 
with respect to the issues of the 
war.—EDITOR. 


ifying atrocities, citing “military neces- 
sity,’ and revealing a mental condition 
that makes “continuous mediation” as 
grim a piece of futility as it would be 
if applied to a maniac in the nursery 
about to brain a child. 

I heard the head of a famous institu- 
tion, a member of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, tell what promise of the future 
it gave when a German woman crossed 
the platform at The Hague and shook 
hands with a Belgian woman. .There is 
something unworthy in citing that in- 
cident as answering the situation in Bel- 
gium, where at this hour that German 
woman’s countrymen are holding the 
little nation in subjection, and impover- 
ishing it by severe taxation, after be- 
traying it for many years, and then burn- 
ing its homes and killing its peasants. 
An active unrepentant murderer is not 
the same as a naughty child, whom you 
cajole into a conference of good-will. A 
pleasant passage of social amenity does 
not obliterate the destruction of a na- 
tion. Such haphazard treatment of a 


vast tragedy reveals that our people are 
not living at the same deep level as the 
young men I have known in Flanders, 
who are dying to defend the helpless and 
to preserve justice. 

I was asked by a secretary of the 
Woman’s Peace Party to speak at Car- 
negie Hall to a mass meeting of pacifists. 
When I told her I should speak of the 
wrong done to Belgium which I had 
witnessed, and should state that the war 
must go on to a righteous finish, she 
withdrew her invitation, saying she was 
sorry the women couldn’t listen to my 
stories. She said that her experience as 
a lawyer had shown her that punishment 
never accomplished anything, and the 
driving out of the Germans by military 
measures was punishment. 

I have known social workers to aid 
girl strikers in making their demands 
effective. Have the social workers as a 
unit denounced the continuing injustice 
to Belgium? Protests, made by the 
Belgian government to Washington, of 
cruelties, of undue taxation, of sys- 
tematic steam-roller crushing, were al- 
lowed to be filed in silence, so that these 
protests that cover more than twelve 
months of outrage are today unknown to 
the general public, and have not availed 
to mitigate one item of the evil. One 
was astonished by the sudden hush that 
had fallen on the altruistic group, so 
sensitive to corporate wrong-doing, so 
alert in defense of exploited children 
and women. Why the overnight change 
from sharp intolerance of successful in- 
justice? 

I find that our philanthropists are 
held by a theory. The theory is in 
two parts. One is that war is the worst 
of all evils. The other is that war can 
be willed out of existence. They believe 
that another way out can be found, by 
some sort of mutual understanding, con- 
tinuous mediation, and overlooking of 
definite and hideous wrongs committed 
by a combatant, wrongs that date back 
many years, so that out of long-con- 
tinued treachery the atrocity sprang, like 
flame out of dung. 

They refuse to see a right and a wrong 
in this war. It is not to them as other 
struggles in life, as the struggle between 
the forces of decency and the vice trust 
with its army of owners, pimps, cadets 
and disorderly hotel keepers. They 
have let their minds slip into a confusion 
between right and wrong, a blurring of 
distinctions as sharp and fundamental as 
the distinction between chastity and 
licentiousness, between military neces- 
sity and human rights, between a living 
wage and sweatshop labor. 

I found a ready answer to the charges 
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of hideous practice by the army of in- 
vasion—the answer, that war is always 
like that. But it is too easy to dismiss 
all these outrages as “war.” That is 
akin to the easy generalizations of pro- 
hibition fanatics, of pseudo-Marxian 
Socialists, of Anarchists, of vegetarians, 
of Christian Scientists, and of many 
other sincere perscns who overstate, who 
like to focus what is complex into a 
one-word statenient. “Do away with 


drink at one stroke, and you have 
abolished unhappy marriages.” “All 
modern business is bad.” “Government 


is the worst of all evils.” 
leads to murder.” 

Just as men-of-the-world theories on 
the inevitability of prostitution, with its 
“lost” girls, had to give way in the pres- 
ence of facts on the commercialized 
traffic, so the pacifist position on the 
present war is untenable when confront- 
ed with the honeycombing of Belgium 
with spies through long years, and with 
the state of mind and the resultant acts 
of infamy recorded by Germans in their 
letters and diaries. There is an incur- 
able romanticism in the literature of the 
pacifists that is offensive to men in a 
tragic struggle. Let me quote two 
sentences from a peace pamphlet issued 
by friends of mine who are among the 
best-known social workers in the United 
states: 

“Tt [war] has found a world of friends 
and neighbors, and substituted a world 
of outlanders and aliens and enemies.” 

This is a quaint picture of the ante- 
bellum situation in Belgium, when the 
country was undermined with German 
clerks, superintendents, commercial trav- 
elers, summer residents, who were ex- 
tracting information and forwarding it 
to Berlin, buying up peasants for spies 
and building villas with concrete founda- 
tions for big guns. “Friends and neigh- 
bors” is a rhetorical flourish that hurts 
when applied to German officers riding 
into towns as conquerors where for years 
they had been entertained as social 
guests. 

“In rape and cruelty and rage, ancient 
brutishness trails at the heels of all 
armies.” 

That description is just when applied 
to the German army of invasion which 
practiced widespread murder on non- 
combatants. It is inaccurate, and there- 
fore unjust. when applied to the Belgian, 
French and British armies. I have lived 
and worked as a member of the allied 
army for five months. It does not trail 
brutishness. It is fighting from high 


‘“Meat-eating 


‘motive with honorable methods. 
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It is 
unfortunate to overlay the profound 
reality of the war with a mental concept. 

To summarize: 

1. The social workers have failed to 
apply their high moral earnestness to 
this war. They have not accepted the 
war as a revelation of the human spirit 
in one of its supreme struggles between 
right and wrong. As the result their 
words have offended, as light words will 
always hurt men-who are sacrificing 
property and ease and life itself for the 
sake of an ideal. 

2. They have neglected to inform 
themselves of the facts of the war. As 
the result, they have made no positive 
program and taken no constructive ac- 
tion. 

Let them deal with such facts as the 
German villa in the Belgian town where 
we lived—a villa that was a fortification 
with a deep concrete foundation for a 
heavy gun. I want them to face, as I 
had to face, the eighty-year-old peasant 
woman with a bayonet thrust through 
her thigh, and the twelve-year-old girl 
with her back cut open to the backbone 
by bayonets. Is it too much to ask that 
our social workers shall hold their peace 
in the presence of universal suffering 
and not mock noble sacrifice with tales 
of drugged soldiers? It was not the 
vinegar on hyssop that explains the deed 
on the cross. Is it too much to ask them 
to abstain from their peace parties and 
their anti-munitions campaigns? 

Then, from fuller knowledge, they will 
turn to and give us a program we can 
follow, a program of action that pre- 
serves the immutable distinction between 
right and wrong, that lends strength to 
those dying for the right. With such 
frank taking of sides, let me give two 
instances where definite results could be 
achieved. They are both highly sup- 
posititious cases. But they will serve. 

Let us suppose, that at this moment 
the Russian government under cover of 
the war is harrying and suppressing the 
Russian revolutionary centers in Paris 
and London—the French and British 
governments remaining complacent to 
the act because of the present war alli- 
ance. If we had a staunch public opin- 
ion, resulting in a strong government 
policy at Washington, which had decided 
there was a right and a wrong on the 
western front, and which had thrown the 
immense weight of its moral support to 
the defenders of Belgium, such a gov- 
ernment would be in a position to make 
a friendly suggestion to France and Eng- 


land that “live and let live” for Russi 
liberalism would be appreciated. 

Let us take another imaginative cas 
Suppose that, under cover of the war, 
Japan was tightening her hold on China, 
and gradually turning China into a sub- 
ject state. If our government was on 
relations of powerful friendship with the 
allies, it would be conceivabie that Eng= 
land could be asked to hint gently that 
unseemly pressure from Tokio was un- 
desirable. The English fleet is a fag 
in the world of reality. 

What is needed precisely is a forei: 
policy that will strengthen the tenden- 
cies toward world peace, based on ju 
tice. By our indecision and failure t 
take a stand, we have lessened our moral 
value to the world. It is weak thinking” 
that advocates a policy and is too timid 
to use the instruments that will shape it, 
Because we want a restored Belgium 
and France and a world peace, we need 
statesmen who are effective in attaining 
these things. We need men who ¢ 
suggest a diplomatic gain in the cause of 
justice that the nations will agree on, 
because of a government at Washington 
that carries weight with the diplomats 
who will bring it to pass. "We want to 
see the friendship of France and Eng- 
land and Canada regained. We are 
letting all these things slip. There will 
come a day when it is too late to do any- 
thing except develop regrets. Why 
should not social workers declare them= 
selves in time? 

At a season of national gravity, when 
the future for fifty years may be de-. 
termined inside of four years, we want 
that man for our leader who can wor 
results in the world of time and spac 
instead of dream liberations in the un 
troubled realms of moral consciousness 
If there was good reason for a group of 
social workers to back up Mr. Roosevel 
in his program of four years ago, ther 
is more reason for backing him today. 

Before we have an all-embracing i 
ternationalism, we must have a series 0 
informal alliances, where the forces o 
modern democracy tend to range on one 
side, and the autecratic nations tend t 
range on the other side. There will be 
strange mixtures, of course, on bot 
sides, even as there are in the present: 
war. But the grand total will lean ever 
more and more to righteousness. Right= 
eousness will prevail in spite of us, bu 
how much. fairer our lot if we ar 
ranged with the “great allies—exulta 
tions, agonies, and love,’ and man’s un- 
conquerable will to freedom. 
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Social Agencies 


Charity Federation and Its Fruits 


VER since Cleveland took the lead 
kK three years ago in federating her 

charitable agencies and pooling 
their funds, other cities have been fol- 
lowing her example with marked finan- 
cial benefit. A single annual campaign 
for money has been found to be more re- 
munerative than all the separate cam- 
paigns formerly conducted by the various 
societies put together. 

Among the newer federations are 
those of Baltimore, Erie, Pa., and Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

The Baltimore Alliance of Charitable 
and Social Agencies, formed last year, 
comprises eleven constituent societies. 
Changes in the work and policies of these 
organizations have been held in abey- 
ance until the arrival.of the permanent 
directors of the alliance, Roscoe C. Ed- 
lund, who took office May 1. Mr. Ed- 
lund comes to Baltimore with six months’ 
experience as secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Methods and Co-operation of the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy and with two years’ ex- 
perience as assistant to John M. Glenn, 
general. director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The Baltimore alliance has already 
reaped financial fruits. On January 18, 
1916, it had 7,587 contributors, a gain of 
3,832 over the total number prior to the 
formation of the alliance. The state- 
ment of the treasurer, as of March l, 
showed cash receipts to date, $98,848; 
pledges due, $10,241; pledges due after 
March 1, $38,382; making a total of 
$137,472, which does not include the re- 
newed or renewable subscriptions from 
the previous fiscal year, amounting to 
more than $30,000. Prior to federation 
all Contributions to the eleven agencies 
amounted to $92,416. Thus, a gain of 
$45.056 in cash and pledges for the cur- 
rent fiscal vear is assumed, besides the 
amount yet to be received from old and 
new contributors. 

The story of federation in Erie is a 
stirring object lesson in what the mod- 
erate sized community can accomplish. 
For years it had been the custom of 
charitable bodies in that city of 80,000 to 
raise their maintenance funds through 
separate and individual campaigns. This 
plan was deemed satisfactory as long as 
there were but few charities, but today 
Erie possesses twelve well-organized 
philanthropic bodies, besides the Y. M. 
@ A. andthe Y. W: CA 
_ In 1910 the first steps toward federa- 


tion were taken. Progress was slow for 
four years. The older and well-orgau- 
ized philanthropies feared that federa- 
tion would mean a sacrifice on their pari 
to the advantage of the smaller bodies, 
and the smaller organizations feared that 
the federation, once established, would 
consider their work unnecessary and so 
order it discontinued. 

The success of the Cleveland federa- 
tion brought new hope to Erie as to other 
places. In the fall of 1914 committees 
representing the Board of Trade, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Associ- 
ated Charities decided that the time was 
ripe to launch their plans. The Erie 
Social-Service Federation was born, and 
a few weeks later all of the leading chari- 
ties had decided to cast their lots in 
with it. 

Today no one regrets this action. The 
advantages on the financial side were at 
once apparent. In October, 1915, at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year, a 
ten-day campaign for money was under- 
taken, only two months after Erie had 
been visited by a disastrous flood and 
had contributed $55,000 for the relief of 
those who suffered. Yet in this cam- 
paign over $65,000 was pledged, and 
much more has come in since then. This 
was an increase of 200 per cent over the 
total that the federated charities had re- 
ceived from donations the year previous, 
and an increase of 100 per cent over 
what they had received from donations, 
fairs, balls and other benefits. The num- 
ber of givers has been increased from 
2,190 to 4,110: The average contribu- 
tion under the old plan was less than 
$10; under the new, nearly $17. Before 
federation 47 contributors gave more 
than $100 each; after federation, 151. 

Greater than the financial gains, how- 
ever, in the eyes of many Erie social 
workers are the gains in constructive 


service. Formerly Erie had two private 
relief-giving charities. Now these have 
united, producing economy and _ in- 


creased efficiency. A social service ex- 
change has been established for the first 
time, and is used by the directors of the 
poor, the Mothers’ Pension Board and 
other civic groups. Formerly each or- 
ganization had its own group of ad- 
mirers, who gave to it alone; since amal- 
gamation, 90 per cent of givers have left 
it to the directors of the federation to 
decide how their money shall be used. 


“Co-operation has been strengthened,” 
says Guy T. Justis, executive secretary of 
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the tederation. “lhere is a spirit of fel- 
lowship among social workers today, and 
all interested in social work, such as we 
lelieve never could have been brought 
about under the old plan. This has just 
been put to a test during the national 
baby week. The social workers got to- 
gether at once and prepared an exhibit 
dealing with local conditions, the equal of 
which Mrs. Max West, of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, declares she has not 
seen outside of the larger cities.” 


In Oshkosh, a place of 35,000, six so- 
cities have federated under the name of 
the General Welfare Association of Osh- 
kosh. Investigation showed that 412 per- 
sons were contributing the funds used by 
these six societies. The total amount of 
their gifts was $7,500. The general 
committee of the association agreed with 
each society as to the amount that should 
be raised for it, this exceeding in all 
cases the amount that each had had to 
spend the preceding year. Then a list of 
more than 2,000 possible contributors was 
compiled and a committee of more than 
100 set out to canvas these names. 

In almost every instance the contribu- 
tors increased their total gifts to charity 
work. Besides this, the number of con- 
tributors was increased from 412 to more 
than 800, and the funds available for 
charity work in the city jumped to $11,- 
000. “So great is the satisfaction,” says 
the Rev. Harry F. Burns, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Oshkosh, 
“that there is little doubt that this new 
method of raising funds for charity work 
will be continued year after year.’’ 

St. Joseph, Mo., has just taken the 
first steps toward the federation of its 
thirteen private social agencies. The 
movement is in charge of two commit- 
tees, one from the Commerce Club, rep- 
resenting the contributors, and one from 
the social agencies. 

A survey of the local agencies, made re- 
cently by Roger N. Baldwin, secretary of 
the Civic League of St. Louis, is being 
used as the basis of the new plan. This 
survey includes a recommendation for the 
joint support of the organizations on a 
total budget of $33,000, and outlines need- 
ed consolidations, re-adjustments and ex- 
tensions of the public service, with a five- 
year program for transferring much of 
the private social work to public agen- 
cies. St. Joseph is unique in having a 
city-county board of social welfare, uni- 
fying all city and county welfare work 
under one head. It is planned to employ 
a paid secretary to serve both as the ex- 
ecutive of the Central Council of Social 
Agencies, and as the agent of the com- 
mittee which will collect the funds. 

A similar story of success comes from 
the older Council of Social Agencies in 
Cincinnati. 


“Our campaign netted $116,000,” writes 
William J. Norton, director. “The or- 
ganizations have collected $10,000. We 
have taken in about $7,000 since the 
campaign. We are assured of an emerg- 
ency fund of $8,500 for late fall if it is 
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1 sianding exhibit, placed by the Cincinnati Associated Charities on «a 
down town corner, explaining graphically to the contributor what be- 
comes of his money 
needed. There is $15.000 of old gitts  ¢] of Jewish Conununal Institutions aud 
outstanding not yet pledged which we will aim to serve as an agency for in- 


hope to secure. All of which means we 
are now considerably in excess of what 
the organizations had last year and will 
be 40 per cent in excess at the end of 
the year. We have added one thousand 
new givers so far and increased the gifts 
of old givers by 13 per cent.” 


Meanwhile, the pioneer federation, the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy, gives evidence of growing 
success. Over 5,000 new givers have 
been secured since its inception two years 
and a half ago. In the year ending Sep- 
tember 30 last, nearly $100,000 more than 
ever before has been made available for 
the 56 federated activities. Uniformity of 
record and finance has been advanced. 
Conferences have been held for develop- 
ing higher standards of practice in com- 
mon problems. Studies have been di- 
rected toward the elimination of diff- 
culties presented by such causes as immi- 
gration and vagrancy, and in other ways 
evidence is to seen, declare many 
Cleveland workers, of the great 
workability of the Cleveland idea. 

While these communities have been es- 
tablishing federations of their charitable 
agencies, the Jewish philanthropies of 
Greater New York have been discussing 
a similar step. Announcement has just 
been made of the formation of the Bu- 
reau of Philanthropic Research, which 
will act under the’ auspices of the Coun- 


be 


social 


vestigation, a center for information, 
and an agency for the co-ordination of 
philanthropic activities. 

Morris D. Waldman, executive direc- 
tor of the United Hebrew Charities, is 
secretary, and Abraham Oseroff, form- 
erly executive secretary of the Allegheny 
County Committee in the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania, will be 
in immediate charge of the work. Leo 
Arnstein is president of the board of di- 
rectors, Adolph Lewisohn, vice-president, 
and Cyrus L. Sulzberger, treasurer. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
AT DETROIT 


EW things in this world are immeas- 

urable. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association held in 
Detroit recently was the attention given 
to the subject of educational measure- 
ments. There was hardly an important 
meeting in which it failed to have a 
prominent part. 


“One of the most interesting papers in 
this connection,” writes Howard W. 
Nudd, director of the Public Education 
Association of New York city, to Tur 
SuRVEY, “was that of Leonard P. Ayres, 
director of the Department of Education 
of the Russell Sage Fundation. After 


tracing the evolution of school surveys in © 


general, Mr. Ayres gave as the chief” 


coutribution of the recent Cleveland sur- ~ 


vey, from the point of view of technique, 
the method of getting the recommenda- — 
tions over to school officials and to the 
public in general. This was accom- 
plished by making each of the twenty- 
five separate reports upon specific phases 
of the school system the subject of a 
weekly conference, first, of school offi- 
cials before its publication, and then of 
the general public immediately follow- 
ing its release. , In order, furthermore, 
to make these reports convenient for 
immediate reading and for reference, 


each was issued as a separate mono- 
graph. 
“Anong other topics which calléd 


forth spirited discussion was the reor- 
ganization of the seventh and eighth 
grade programs of the elementary school 
by means of differentiated courses of 
study and by junior high schools for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils. 
Dr. Charles H.. Judd, of the University ~ 
of Chicago, in favoring the junior high 
school, or ‘6-3-3’ plan, pointed out the 
abrupt break between the eighth grade 
of the grammar school and the first year 
of the high school. He insisted that the 
best way to bridge this gap was to or- 
ganize at the close of the sixth grade an 
intermediate or junior high school. This 
would involve, he said, enriching the 
work of the present upper grammar 
grades and extending the course one 
year so that the work could be better 
adapted to the needs of the large majori- 
tv of pupils than the present curriculum 
of either the grammar or the high 
schools.. President C. G. Pearse, of the 
Milwaukee Normal School, in opposing 
this plan, pointed out that in reality Dr, 
Judd was suggesting two gaps instead of 
one, and that what was needed was a 
more careful readjustment of the entire 
school course, grade by grade, rather 
than large breaks at any particular 
points. 

“At another spirited discussion of this 
question Superintendent Shoop, of Chi- 
cago, and Commissioner Snedden, of 
Massachusetts, pleaded for such a differ- 
entiation of the courses in the upper 
grades of the grammar schools as would 
afford the children the widest possible 
opportunities to discover their aptitudes 
and interests. Professors Coffman and 
Bagley, in opposing such a type of re- 
organization, emphasized the funda- 
mental importance of liberal education 
for all children. 

“One could not but feel, however,” 
continues /Mr. Nudd, “that there were 
really two conventions at Detroit—one 
composed of those in attendance upon the 
formal meetings, and the other consist- 
ing of ever-shifting groups in the hotel 
corridors debating an endless program of 
its own creation. 
out of this general discussion 
hotel lobbies evolve the issues for 
ture conventions. If this be true, 
total absence of the discussion of 
Gary plan from the formal program and 
the widespread discussion of it in the 
hotel lobbies, would seem to indicate 
that this plan will be one of the chief 
bones of contention on the formal pro- 
gram at an early meeting.” 
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It has been said that 
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Industry 


When the BLIND 


LEAD pencil, just by itself, is 

a thing of innocence and utterly 

harmless. A pad of paper, 
equally isolated, is not only devoid of 
guile, it fairly shimmers with virtuous 
potentialities. It is only in combination 
that they are dangerous. At once the 
tools and the emblems of civilization, 
their power to mislead, to confound and 
destroy, is surpassed not even by the 
sword. 

[It was in deplorable unconsciousness 
of these important facts that a young 
man sat, one day last month, before a 
desk in the office of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Youngstown, Ohio, writing 
down figures on a piece of paper. He 
was proving that higher wages are paid 
to the workers in Youngstown than to 
those of any other city in Ohio. When 
he had it all proved he called in that 
ally of pencil an paper in good and evil 
deeds, the printer. And so it all appeared 
as the leading article in the Chamber’s 
official organ, Youngstown, in the issue 
of April 10. 

There we find a list of nine Ohio 
cities, together with the “average wages” 
paid in-each of them. Youngstown ap- 
pears at the top, with an “average” of 
$850, and Barberton at the bottom, with 
$604. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton and other cities appear between 
the two extremes. The facts are taken, 
one is told, from the “preliminary state- 
ments of’ the federal census of manu- 
facture in American cities for 1914,” 
and the figures used in the comparison 
were “computed by dividing the total 
wage distribution to industrial employes 
of the cities in question by the total num- 
ber employed.” 


“This governmental announcement,” 
says Youngstown, “is especially gratify- 
ing at this time in that it dismisses as a 
malicious misrepresentation of fact the 
recent statements of agitators and self- 
appointed committees, which have been 
circulating throughout the United States, 
in an endeavor to discredit the name of 
Youngstown.” 


\ 


After this summary dismissal of the 
agitators and self-appointed committees, 
it seems a trifle risky to set up as a self- 
appointed critic. The scurvy trick that 
this young man’s pencil played him can- 
not, however, pass unnoticed. Not at 
one point but at four did it lead him 
astray. : 

First, although the figures are pub- 
lished as “average wages,” a scrutiny of 
the census publications on which they are 
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based reveals the fact that they were not 
secured by dividing the total wages paid 
by the total number of wage-earners, as 
the statement quoted would lead one to 
believe. Not at all. They were secured 
by dividing the total amount expended 
for “services” by the number of “persons 
engaged in manufactures.” The latter 
included proprietors, firm members and 
salaried employes, and the former in- 
cluded their salaries which were very 
much higher than the wages paid to 
wage-earners. Some of the “salaried 
employes” get more in a year than a 
“wage-earner” does in fifteen years. 
Dividing the amount paid in “wages” by 
the number of “‘wage-earners” as pub- 
lished by the census gives $778 for 
Youngstown, instead of $850. 

Second, some of the figures are inac- 
curate. Even if you count in the $20,000 
salaries, as the Chamber of Commerce 
did, the average for Youngstown would 
be $844 instead of the figure published. 
Figures for two other cities in the list are 
also inaccurately stated, but, singularly 
enough, the figures published are in both 
cases lower than the correct ones. 

Third, the method as a whole is in- 
accurate and the result meaningless. The 
Census Bureau itself does not use the 
figures in question as a means of deter- 
mining average wages. The Youngs- 
town figures were called to the attention 
of an official of that bureau, who com- 
mented as follows: 


“The Bureau of the Census does not 
use the average number of wage-earners 
and the total amount paid in wages, as 
shown in these statistics, for the purpose 
of computing the average wages per em- 
ploye. The average number of wage- 
earners is not computed with that degree 
of accuracy which is essential for its use 
in computing the average earnings per 
employe. Furthermore, such a calcula- 
tion does in no sense show the annual 
average earnings of wage-earners, since 
the average number does not represent 
the actual number of different persons 
engaged in manufacturing industries, but 
represents the number who would be re- 
quired to perform the work accomplished 
if all were continuously employed.” 


Fourth, and finally, the comparison is 
useless because an average is useless. 
Even if the calculation were correct 
in other respects, a total of all wages paid, 
high and low, when divided by all who 
get the wages, would give as a quotient a 
figure that is nobody’s wage. Of two 
men in Youngstown, one gets $10 a day 
and the other $2. By the method em- 
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ployed by the Chamber of Commerce 
their “average wage’ is $6. However 
gratifying averages may be to Chambers 
of Commerce they do not in the least 
help the men who fall below them. As 
A. B. Garretson, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, is fond of say- 
ing, “You can’t eat an average.” 


And yet it is probable of course, that 
Youngstown does pay higher wages than 
the other cities of Ohio, just as its work- 
ers probably earn more money for their 
employers than do workers in less favor- 
ed localities. Its steel mills, along with 
those of the Pittsburgh district, have 
always maintained the highest rate paid 
in the industry. Beginning May 1 the 
steel mills put into effect the second 10 
per cent advance that has been made 
this year. But with this second advance 
a common laborer will make only $2.50 
in a ten-hour day. He would have to 
work 300 days to make a sum just $100 
short of the Chamber of Commerce 
“average.” 


All of which reminds us, somewhat 
illogically, of the story concerning the 
late “Big Tim’ Sullivan. When they 
asked him why he didn’t sue the news- 
papers for libel for the things they were 
saying about him, he is reputed to have 
said, “Aw, what’s the use? They’d only 
go and prove it on you.” 


All this goes to show the hazardous 
character of the printing business. You 
never can tell just where the pieces are 
going to fall. The editor is as likely to 
get into trouble as the edited; especially 
when news writers forget themselves and 
drop into comment instead of straight 
reporting. 

Take, for example, this very wage in- 
crease in the steel industry. It came about 
because the steel manufacturers wanted 
to be fair and didn’t believe in hogging 
all the prosperity in sight. Right in the 
midst of a news story, the New York 
Times tells us so in the April 30 issue of 
the paper: 


“The most profitable part of the busi- 
ness done in the past year,” it said, “has 
been centered in the last three months— 
referring to the Steel Corporation $60.- 
750,000 earnings in the first quarter of 
1916—and the far-seeing financiers assert 
that it is nothing less than fair that the 
workers should share in the profits.” 


But alas and alack, what is said just 
before and just after this cheering as- 
surance of good will is most disconcert- 


ing. 


“While tomorrow’s increase will bring 
the total upturn of wages since January 
31 up to 21 per cent, it is realized that 
the prices of major steel products have 
increased from 150 to 300 per cent in 
the past twelve months. The 
cost of living has risen as fast, almost, 
as wages in some lines, and the steel 
company managements have been per- 
suaded that one of the surest ways to 
avoid discontent and strikes was to let 
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wages mount in advance of living costs.” 
{Italics ours. } 

“A horse is a vain thing for safety,” 
a keen observer once wrote. So is an 
automobile. or a New Haven train. But 
for sheer. unrelieved, daredevil taking 
chances, there is nothing to compare with 
trusting yourself to a pencil, a piece of 
paper. and a printer—in combination. 


JAF. 


COLORADO A YEAR AFTER 
THE COAL STRIKE 


cc OUR commission believes that 

the public opinion of Colorado to- 
day is much more keenly alive than it 
was to everything connected with the 
welfare of the workingman.” 

Thus does the President’s Colorado 
Coal Commission composed of Seth Low, 
Charles W. Mills and Patrick Gilday, 
sum up the result of their investigation 
into conditions in Colorado a year after 
the strike of 1914. 

The commission was appointed in De- 
cember, 1914, but on account of fear that 
any activity on its part might tend to- 
ward greater dissension, it has deferred 
making any report until the one just is- 
sued. 

The commission became aware of 
“only one disturbing element in the in- 
dustrial situation,” and this it describes 
as follows: 

“About 400 indictments were found af- 
ter the strike, and all of these were of 
strikers. Some of the citizens of Colo- 
rado believe that many illegal acts were 
committed on the part of the operators 
and the justice which finds all the in- 
dictments on one side does not seem to 
them even-handed. Again, it is 
believed by some, even among the op- 
erators, that in many of these cases the 
state has not sufficient cvidence to con- 
vict. In such cases—and your commis- 
sion believes that there are such—the 
men affected are suffering from great 
injustice, in that they are either con- 
fined in jails, unable to get bond, or if 
out on bond they are refused employment 
in Colorado on account of the indict- 
ments against them, and are prevented 
from leaving Colorado or the jurisdic- 
tion of the court by their bondsmen. As 
long as this condition of affairs exists 
the industrial health of Colorado will be 
weakened by this festering: sore.” 

The commission found that in Fre- 
mont county the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has decided that “bygones 
shall be bygones,” and that it is practicing 
no discrimination whatever, even em- 
ploying men who are under indictment. 
In the Trinidad and Walsenburg district 
the union claims that about fifty men are 
refused employment. The greatest dis- 
crimination, however, is in northern 
Colorado where about 120 men have 
been unable to get their old positions in 
the mines. About 2,000 miners are em- 
ployed in northern Colorado and 7,500 
to 8,000 in the southern field. 

The right to a checkweighman and 
the question of honest weights are now 
being adequately taken care of, the com- 
mission believes, by the State Industrial 
Commission. 

In the belief of the commission, the 
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two things which have emerged out of 
the recent coal strike having more than 
local import are “the peculiar powers 
granted by the state of Colorado to its 
industrial commission” and the plan of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
for regulating the relations between the 
company and its employes. 

By means of its power of compulsory 
investigation in all industries while 
threatened strikes or lockouts are post- 
poned, the President’s commission re- 
ports that the Industrial Commission of 
Colorado “has been able already to avert 
a number of strikes and to bring about 
mutually satisfactory settlements in a 
number of cases without any interruption 
to industry from either side.” 

And it believes, moreover, that “if the 
commission of the state of Colorado is 
able to administer the law in such a way 
as to overcome objections of organized 
labor to this system by demonstrating 
that the essential interests of organized 
labor can be safeguarded under it, the 
Industrial Commission will have made a 
farreaching contribution to the adjust- 
ment of industrial relations throughout 
the United States.” 

Concerning the plan of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the commis- 
sion is of the opinion “that the plan 
has been adopted in entire good 
faith and is being operated with a single- 
hearted desire to make it successful.” 

At the same time, they report that the 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers in Colorado “have no use for 
the plan at all. They think that it has 
not been adopted in good faith and 
they say that the miners working the 
mines are afraid to express their 
real opinions, either in the choice of 
representatives or in the expression of 
grievances or as to membership in the 
union, and they point out that whatever 
may be the success of the plan in the 
adjustment of grievances, when a new 
contract is to be made the employes of 
the company have no such power to deal 
as an independent body with the com- 
pany as miners enjoy when they are rep- 
resented by a labor union that is wholly 
independent of the company.” 3 

One specific beneficial result which 
the commission finds is that the effect of 
granting to the employes the right of 
appeal from one authority to another 
until the president of the company is 
reached “has been greatly to modify the 
attitude of the mine foremen and mine 
superintendents and of the subordinate 
officials and the company is 
finding that an increasing number of 
complaints are adjusted locally.” 


SAFETY FIRST GOVERNMENT 
EXHIBIT 


HE first exhibit ever planned ex- 

clusively by agencies of the United 
States government has recently been 
held in Washington. The idea originated 
in the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Secretary Lane took the matter up 
with the heads of other departments and 
brought it to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, who endorsed the plan. An inter- 
departmental committee was formed, by 


appointment of the various secretaries, 
with Major Lyster of the Army Medical 
Corps as chairman and M. F, Leopold 
of the Bureau of Mines as secretary and 
general manager, and permission was se- 
cured to have the exhibit in the New 
National Museum. 

The exhibit developed the fact that al- 
most every branch of the government is 
taking part in the effort to conserve and 
make safe the lives of citizens. The 
35,000 people who passed in and out of 
the museum during the week of the ex- 
hibit saw how children are guarded 
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while at play in the streets, and miners 


provided with air underground; how 


travel is made more safe on land and 


sailors are warned of a storm at sea or 


guided by charts and lighthouses; how © 


fire is prevented, and houses made germ- 
proof; how wounded soldiers are healed, 
water purified, and floods dried up by 
forests. Models of the various devices, 
moving-pictures each afternoon, and 
lectures in the evenings explained in de- 
tail every reason for “safety first.” 


JUDGES AND LABOR 
LAWS 


HAT judges are inclined to be 

lenient when employers are at the 
bar of justice is the impression one gets 
in reviewing the list of prosecutions for 
labor law violations in Ohio during the 
past year, as published by the Ohio In- 
dustrial Commission. There were 339 
prosecutions and 320 verdicts of guilty 
but more than half the defendants had 
their fines suspended or remitted. 

Judge Bell of Cincinnati, according to 
the tables listing the cases, invariably 
found the defendant guilty, invariably 
imposed justice with a heavy fine, in- 
variably softened his heart and suspend- 
ed the fine. Judge Armstrong, also of 
Cincinnati, never meted out penalties 
with such righteous indignation as Judge 
Bell, but he too had a certain apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the employers. 
He suspended the fine in every one of 
thirty prosecutions brought against the 
Oskamp-Bolting Company in Cincinnati, 
who persisted in employing women more 
than ten hours a day, and showed the 
same kindness toward the T. A. Snider 
Preserving Company, prosecuted eigh- 
teen times for the same offense. 

The vagaries of justice are illustrated 
further by the fate of various offenders 
against the law forbidding the employ- 
ment of girls under eighteen years of 
age without a school certificate. Judge 
Everett, in Lima, declared the law un- 
constitutional and dismissed the case. 
It continued to be a good law in Cleve- 
land, however, where Judge Penty found 
the defendants guilty in twenty-three 
prosecutions brought against various 
firms for the same offense. 

The latter judge had to settle the ma- 
jority of labor law violations. Cleve- 
land firms were continually prosecuted 
for employing women more than ten 
hours a day. Cincinnati stood second in 
number of prosecutions. 
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THE SURVEY 


'HE OWEN-KEATING HEARING 


To tHE Epitor: In Tue Survey for 
April 8 appears an editorial article en- 
titled Child Labor Bill and the Mothers’ 
(Congress which was evidently written 
under a gross mistake of facts and does 
great injustice to the two ladies (my 
wife and Miss Garrett) who are named 
therein. I am sure THE SuRVEy is will- 
ing to correct an error of this kind when 
it is pointed out, and I am writing this 
that you may be properly informed. 

The article in question charges that 
the two ladies named “stated that they 
represented the views of the 100,000 
members of the congress” (National 
Congress of Mothers). In the column 
headed The Gist of It the statement ap- 
pears in the form, “Leaders of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers declared be- 
fore the Senate committee that the 100,- 
000 members of the Congress are op- 
posed to the federal child labor bill.” 

These statements are simply not true. 
| have before me the official print of 
the hearing in question and of the sub- 
sequent session of the Senate committee 
when A. J. McKelway was heard. When 
at the later hearing Mr. McKelway pre- 
sented a letter signed by A. P. McCauley 
containing the erroneous statement that 
Miss Garrett and Mrs. Birney had claim- 
ed to represent the National Congress 
of Mothers, he was at once informed by 
Senator Newlands, the chairman, that 
“neither Miss Garrett nor Mrs. Birney 
claimed to represent them,” and when in 
the course of his statements Mr. McKel- 
way made an intimation in line with the 
statement contained in the letter, Sena- 
tor Townsend interrupted him to say: 
“Mrs. Birney did not say they spoke for 
the congress; she said she was corre- 
sponding secretary of the organization.” 
(Record, p. 305.) 

Mr. McKelway was then asked if he 
had read the statements of the two 
ladies, and admitted that he had not, and 
was asked to do so, after which he said, 
“I have carefully read the statements 
made by Miss Garrett and Mrs. Helen 
T. Birney. I note that they are mainly 
individual expressions of opinion, and, 
as Senator Townsend stated, they do not 
attempt to represent the sentiment of the 
National Congress of Mothers.” (Rec- 
ord, p. 307.) 

It is quite evident that Mrs. Mc- 
Cauley’s letter was written recklessly 
and in ignorance of the facts, that Mr. 
McKelway had not taken the trouble to 
read the statements before he presented 
the letter and appeared to criticize them; 
that the Senate committee knew very 
well that the two ladies had not claimed 
to represent the sentiment of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, and that 
Tue Survey editorial, and the state- 
ment in The Gist of It were both un- 
' true in the statements pointed out in this 
fetter. 1” 


FOR MAY 33, 


THe Survey articles have reached 
many people and have been injurious to 
a degree. 1 think I need ‘not point out 
to you what would be the just and prop- 
er action under the circumstances. 

A. A. Birney. 

\Vashington, D. 


MIDDLE WEST PACIFISTS 

lo rue Evrror: We said, as we went 
westward, we will try and see where the 
belligerent East ends and the pacific 
West begins. We met our first pacifism 
in Detroit. A newspaper, as we passed 
through, had an editorial on the “pre- 
paredness” dinosaur, saying that the bel- 
ligerent East did not seem to realize 
that in the world’s history progress had 
been achieved not in times of slaughter 
but in times of co-operative activity dur- 
ing peace. 

In Chicago we did not meet either bel- 
ligerency or pacifism, because our whole 
day was given over to finding someone 
who would make a survey of the effects 
of Sunday closing of the saloons on 
Monday morning efficiency in the great 
industries. 

Arriving in Kansas City, we found in 
the editorial columns of the morning 
paper: “Mr. Editor—What is going to 
be your attitude toward this preparedness 
stuff?” Whereupon Mr. Editor replied, 
“Mild preparedness.” In Topeka we 
read that Mr. Ford is the kind of man 
that Americans want to see in high 
places; he is an idealist. “Kansas,” said 
a southerner to us, “is pacifist to the 
bone.” 

While we were looking up arrests for 
drunkenness in the police records of 
Lawrence (finding, by the way, only 121 
in the last year to a population of 
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Why burden your wife with the care 


ie you wish to appoint your wife or 
other womanrelative as executrix and 
trustee under your will, why not assist 
her to carry the heavy. burden by appoint- 
ing this company as co-executor and co- 


Your estate will thus have the advantage cf the 
personel direction which she can give, and she 
will be relieved of the burdensome details neces- 
sarily involved in the management of any large 
Also she will receive invaluable assist- 


Or officers will be glad to confer with you re- 
garding any trust or banking business you may 
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15,000), we heard an old farmer declar- 
ing: “Kansas ain’t no coward, but Kan- 
sas don’t like shooting meu, and good 
men, too, at that.” 

This seems to represent the sentiment 
of Kansas. Governor Capper is a strong 
pacifist. In his Weekly, which goes to 
thousands of farmers, you find his creed 
writ large at the top of the editorial 
page thus: “Cappers Weekly stands for 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic ; 
a permanent peace alliance for the total 
abolition of war.” 

When Wilson spoke here on prepared- 
ness, we were told, 800 farmers filled 
the center of the hall and the next day, 
at their convention, voted down every- 
thing that Wilson had called for. The 
idea really seems to be that, if our. peo- 
ple go to sea they should go at their 
own risk. The last edition of Capper’s 
Weekly is filled with letters from farm- 
ers approving the governor’s anti-mili- 
taristic attitude. 

Kansas really is idealistic to the core. 
She sees herself called to forward every 
humanitarian cause. She has achieved 
woman suffrage and, with the nation 
against her, prohibition that goes a long 
way toward prohibiting. She is not 
easily balked in what she undertakes. 
But to achieve internationalism she 
must do something she never has done— 
work outside her own state with the 
states and nations of the world. I wish 
it were possible that these Kansans 
might approach the Social-Democrats of 
Germany. Where sophisticated old- 
world diplomacy has failed, Kansas, with 
her quick, simple pioneer sense of right, 
might succeed. 

ELizABETH TILTON. 


[Cambridge, Mass. ] 
Topeka. 


MR. BRANDEIS 


to tHe Eprtor: As a social worker, 
I beg to call attention to the following 
circumstances: 

Joseph H. Choate was invited in 1907 
by the attorney-general of Oregon to 
join in defending the Oregon ten-hour 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, toamplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world fer communication. 
It is animated ky the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and controlitin the double 
capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 


One Policy 


One System 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 
be provided for the American 


people. 
It is not only the implement. 


of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate. 
School of Civics training, at present em- 
ployed as probation officer and investigator, 
seeks position. Address 2315, SuRVEY. 


REFINED Christian young lady desires 
position as secretary and companion to 
lady. Can furnish excellent reference from 
present employer. Address Mary, 503 Lin- 
wood Ave., Springfield, Ohio, 


AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 


or first assistant in 
or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students and in organization. Address 2319, 
SuRVEY. 


TRAINED VISITING Nurse, regis- 


tered, wishes position in “Public Health 
Work.” Good’ references. Address 2318, 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE Nurse, registered, 
desires position; Factory or School. Ref- 
erences given. State salary. Address 2317, 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An executive superintend- 
ent for Schofield School for three hundred 
day and boarding Colored Pupils, Aiken, 
South Carolina. A, fine opportunity for a 
trained executive willing to take responsi- 
bility and familiar with Southern condi- 
tions. Address 2316. Survey. 


law for women in a case then pendi 
before the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States. Josephine Goldmark and I con 
veyed the invitation to Mr. Choate, whe 
declined it courteously, explaining th 
he could see no reason why “a grea 
husky Irish woman should not work i 
a laundry more than ten hours in on 
day, if her employer wished her to d 
so.” 

Surprised and disappointed at Mr 
Choate’s refusal—which he may long since 
have forgotten, so brief was the episode 
—we conveyed the invitation to Mr 
Brandeis, who accepted at once and has 
for eight years, successfully defended in), 
the courts of last resort of the natio 
and the states every similar statute of) 
which the constitutionality has been as~ 
sailed, giving his services free of all) 
charge. | 

Mr. Choate is an opponent of the cons. 
firmation of Mr. Brandeis by the Senate. 
The foregoing incident suggests one rea-- 
son for his opposition. The outlook of 
the two men upon industry in relation ta) 
the constitution is irreconcilably diver- 
gent. ; 

Mr. Taft throughout his ca 
tion upheld Mr. Ballinger in a policy o 
bestowal of public domain upon private? 
interests. Mr. Brandeis joined as coun- 
sel in the crusade against this policv= 
The light turned upon the policy prove 
so blighting, so shrivelling, that the Sec- 
retary of the interior resigned, the policy” 
was abandoned, and Mr. Taft’s successor 
in the presidency undid so far as pos 
sible all that had been done. Mr. Taft 
opposes the confirmation of Mr. Bran- 
deis by the Senate. 


Austen G. Fox, a lawyer in New York: 
city, has for several months been re-" 
tained by a group of Boston capitalists” 
and attorneys to oppose and prevent the: 
confirmation of Mr. Brandeis by the Sen- 
ate. The firm of Fox and Sperry is not 
known to social workers as one which’ 
serves God for naught in our field. 


It is of the highest public interest to 
know why men and interests are finan-— 
cing this campaign, unprecedented in the 
history of this nation. Never before has: 
a law firm been retained to send out 
through the mails in large editions, in 
the form of a brief, an ex parte state-- 
ment hostile to any man nominated by 
any President to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Never has there been 
kept at work, month after month, to 
prevent a confirmation by the Senate, 
a uniquely costly publicity bureau fur- 
nishing ex parte statements of alleged 
facts, for use as news and as raw mate- 
rial for editorials, in every state in the 
Union. 

Why do these Boston men pay for 
this continuing war upon the learned. 
public-spirited, democratic citizen nomin- 
ated by the President upon recommenda- 
tion of Attorney-General Gregory, en- 
dorsed by every member save one of the 
faculty of the Harvard Law School, 
and by the whole body of the students? 
The man concerning whom the late 
Chief Justice Fuller expressed himself 
as follows to one seeking eastern coun- , 
sel: “Go to Boston and see Mr. Louis , 
D. Brandeis, as I consider him the ablest 
man who has ever appeared before the 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
He is also absolutely fearless in the dis- 
charge of his duties.” 
FLORENCE KELtry. 
New York. 


Public health, education, families, muni- 
cipal needs, children, delinquency are the 
general subjects on the program of the 
seventh New York City Conference of 
Charities and Correction to be held May 


25-27. Complete programs may be had of 
the secretary, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth 
avenue. There are no fees and the only 
test of membership is an active interest in 
the charitable or correctional work of New 
York city. 


With a membership of trustees and ex- 
ecutives representing practically every hos- 
pital in the state, the Ohio Hospital As- 
sociation will meet May 24-26 at Cincin- 
nati. Not only technical programs, but 
the housekeeping of institutions spending 
some two million dollars a year will be 
discussed. Among the reasons given for 
meeting in Cincinnati is the opportunity to 
inspect the new General Hospital com- 
pleted in 1915 at a cost of four million 
dollars. 


Treated both as an engineering and a 
police problem, the Automobile and the 
City Plan will be the opening subject of 
the eighth National Conference on, City 
Planning at Cleveland, June 5-7. District- 
ing, the money value of good planning, 
planning problems in cities of less than 
100,000, Street systems, high buildings and 
overbuilding are among the other subjects 
down for discussion ‘on the program. 
which may be had of the secretary. 19 Con- 
gress street, Boston. 


Spring vacations are in the air. Sum- 
mer vacations are on the horizon. Con- 
sult the state board of health about the 


water-supply of whatever resort you plan 
to visit. Indiana traced several hundred 
cases of typhoid fever, last year, to per- 
sons who had just returned from vacation 
trips to health resorts. This summer the 
state will make a survey of water condi- 
tions at all resorts within its boundary. 
and will compel improvements wherever 
necessary. 


Ten scholarships of $250 each have been 
offered by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company to southern colleges which 
will give courses of instruction in public 
health nursing conforming to standards to 
be set up by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. The object is to 
stimulate the development of public health 
“nursing in the South and to overcome the 
difficulty which the company has experien- 
ced there in finding qualified nurses. 


President Wilson has been asked by the , 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America to set apart Sunday, May 28, as a 
day for bringing home to the American 
people “the suffering and need in the na- 
tions directly affected by the war in 
Europe and Asia” and for the collection of 
relief. funds. The appeal is to be pre- 
eminently religious—‘“a relief movement of 
such magnitude as shall fittingly recognize 
the obligation of Christianity to respond to 
all human need” 
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Handkerchief Linens. 
in a range of exclusive designs. 
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inches wide, all at 85c. a yard. 


yard. 


quisettes, Lace stripe. 


and 35c. yard. 
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range from 65c. to $1.50 yard. 


fabric “Lindsey Cloth.”’ 
in various colors. 
but 14% yards for a Skirt. 


all 


Summer Dress Cottons 
and Dress Linens 


at WicCutcheon'’s 


Generous assortments of desirable Summer Dress Fabrics 
are now in stock, embracing the latest European Novelties 
as well as the choicest product of American Manufacturers. 
We mention below some of the materials most in vogue. 


White and colored grounds, printed 
Smart stripes, spots, checks. etc., 
and the same quality in upward of v5 of the newest plain colors, 36 


Voiles—Printed, woven stripes, checks, : 
many exclusive designs, 36 to 40 inches wide, 25c., 50c. 


Novelty Fabrics—Silk mixed tissues and Batiste. 
French Voiles—Numerous smart Black 
and White combinations, 40 to 45 inches, 75c. to $1.50 yard. 


Real Japanese Hand Loom Crenes jin two qualities. 
White and colors, 30 inches wide, at 25c. and 75c. yard. 


D. & J. Anderson’s celebrated Scotch Ginghams in 
all the plain shades, stripes, checks and Plaids at soc. yard. 


“ Galatea” Kindergarten Cloth and Poplins at 2sc. 


Dress and Suiting Linens, White and Colored. in all 
the various weaves, including the original ““Non Krush’’ Linen. 
Momie and Linen Eponge, the season's smartest Linens. 


Fabrics for Sport Skirts. 
White grounds with woven color stripes 
This fabric is made 84 inches wide and requires 
Price $4.00 yard. 


Other Sport Fabrics from soc. yard upwards. 


Samples of any of these lines excepl bordered materials, 
mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Plaid effects, 


anda 56: 


floral 


Fancy Mar- 


Prices 


Attention is directed to a new 


Reg. Trade Mark 


SUMMA 


PAMPHLETS 


NMARRIED GIRLS with Sex Ex- 
perience. Bulletin 1. Price 25 Cents. 
Bureau for Social Research, Seybert 

Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


bU Ys OU REBOOKS 
THE BOOK ‘DEPARTMENT 
of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


Are you seeking a position? 
Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff ? 
Apply to the Department for Social Workers 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 


SUMMER HOME 


Elderly people can find excellent home 
All modern conveniences, large porch, 
beautiful country. Special attention to 
summer invalids. Best references. 90 
Landscape avenue, Yonkers. New York 


A “Real Rest” Vacation: 


When business cares weigh heavily upon you, and 
social duties seem a burden—it’s time to think about 
the big annual vacation. 


Plan now to enjoy a real “rest” vacation at Battle 
Creek —not a “haphazard” outing — but a period of 
enjoyable health-getting under ideal conditions. 


At Battle Creek you are assuréd first of all of a carefully arranged 
dietary. The foods are all selected and prepared with utmost 
'» care, and under the guidance of expert dietitians you lear to 
eat scientifically. 


Outdoor pastimes ‘are made a pleasing part of the vacation pro- 
gram. Your favorite recreation—whether golf, tennis, swimming, 
volley ball or passive games—is available at Battle Creek. 


Every guest desiring medical attention, has advantage of the 
extensive resources of the institution. The facilities for scientific 
examination and treatment are unexcelled. 


A vacation spent amid healthful surroundings, where every day is a day 
of real health-getting, will send you back refreshed and invigorated. 


Beautifully illustrated VACATION BOOK and full particulars will 


be sent on request. 


Write or use the coupon, as you choose. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 170 


Send me that 
J Vacation Book 
tf and full particulars. 


Names. 28 Ve ee 
/ Street... Bids .-~-astertacapite! 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


